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A NEW BOOK IN THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SERIES 


Myers and Beechel’s 
Manual of Observation and Participation 


By Atonzo F. Myers, Director of Teacher Training, Ohio University, and 
Epitu E. BEECHRL, Assistant Director of Teacher Training, Ohio Univer- 
sity. Heavy paper binding, 8x 9% inches, loose leaf form, 264 pages. $1.32. 











HIS combined text and notebook leads the student to discover 
and to apply the principles which underlie successful teaching. It 
serves as a direct preparation for student teaching. _ 


Training teachers will find it invaluable for it presents a series of 
observation and participation problems so organized that the teacher 
can direct the daily work of a group of beginning students with no 
great expenditure of time or energy. 





The achievement problems include manuscript and; blackboard writ- 
ing, free-hand blackboard printing, chart printing, oral English, cata- 
loguing children’s books, and phonetics. 


The observation and participation lessons consist of observation of 
children, a study of management, observation of teaching, a study of 
learning and lesson planning, and a study of teacher-personality. 
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GUIDE BOOKS TO 
LITERATURE 


ENGLEMAN and McTURNAN 
BOOKS ONE, TWO AND THREE 


For Junior High Schools 


‘Teach the pupils enough of the best Literature 
of the past to give them a knowledge of our 
literary heritage—and a standard for forming 
judgments. Combine with this best of the old 
enough of our current writings to show them 
that Literature is a living, dynamic thing—a 
vital outgrowth of our national life. 


How well this has been accomplished is indi- 
cated below: 


“THE GUIDE BOOKS TO LITERATURE abound 
in excellent material suitable for study in the 
Junior High School. There is a varied collection 
of worthy selections; the books are up-to-date, 
still keeping in mind the much desired classics. 
The ‘Aids to Understanding’ and questions accom- 
panying each selection are an immense aid to the 
students.’”’-—Washington. 


Write for Brochure 


Laidlaw Brothers 


Educational Publishers 


2001 Calumet Ave. 118 East 25th Street 
Chicago New York 

















How They Learned the Secrets of Health 


By SapvyeE M. HAGEMAN 
Formerly Teacher in Indian Public School, 
Colusa, California, in collaboration with 

ALFRED O. SHEDD 


The appeal of Indian life and lore is strong with 
children. This book utilizes this natural appeal 
to arouse and hold the child’s interest in the sub- 
ject of health. 


The book tells of the experiences of an Indian 
boy and girl while attending an Indian school, 
and legendary stories of Indian life are inter- 
woven with the narrative. Each chapter of the 
book develops one or more important health prin- 
ciple. These are brought home to the pupil by 
various devices at the end of each chapter. 


There is in the book, also, a plan for organizing 
a children’s club based upon old-time Indian cus- 
toms. The purpose of the club is to stimulate 
the child’s interest in health practices and give 
him a means for carrying out the teachings of 
the book. 

Children of Grizzly is an introduction to the more 
systematic study of hygiene. It gives practical 
and readily useful information about health to 
children in elementary grades and shows them 
how to put health teachings into practice. 


Cloth. *+176 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.00 
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Also Atlanta, Dallas,'San Francisco, Portland and Manila 
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Heath Latin 
Series 
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General Editor 
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OUR ROMAN LEGACY 


By ALVAH T. OTIS, A. M. 


HIS is a new exploratory course for the first 
half year of Latin in junior high schools. The 
first part of the book is entirely in English. 

It temptingly familiarizes students with Roman Ife, 
literature, and culture before any difficulties of lan- 
guage are encountered. A glimpse of the goal is 
given at the start. The second part comprises easy 
lessons covering the requirements recommended for 
the first semester of Latin, along with the study of 
English derivatives and of the present uses of Latin 
in various phases of daily life. 


List price, $1.20 
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Newspaper Injustice 


F ANYONE who goes wrong has been a 

teacher within ten or twelve years some 
newspapers put in the headline “A Teacher 
Arrested,” or whatever the case may be. Ii 
we read we see that the criminal taught school 
somewhere several years ago. This demon- 
strates that the public is surprised if a teacher 
fails of a hundred per cent. perfection. Just 
the same it harms the profession, for the public 
assumes that teachers generally make such mis- 
takes. Many newspapers refuse to disgrace 
themselves by allowing teachers to be singled 
out in such cases. The public does not realize 
that it is really a compliment, and it is often 
construed to be a reflection on the profession. 

Not one married couple in a hundred is 
divorced, but the press never refers to the 
happy homes, but gives the impression that all 
families are discordant. 





No watch will keep time unless it is cleaned 
hefote it begins to lose time. It is as true 
of good teaching that one’s illustrations and 
devices must be cleaned out before they be- 
come stale. 





EDITORIALS 




















Keith, State Commissioner f 
k. JOHN A. H. KEITH of Indiana State 
Teachers College, of Pennsylvania, suc- 
ceeds Francis B. Haas as State Commissioner 
of Pennsylvania by prompt appointment of the 
Governor. Dr. Keith is one of the leading pro- 
fessional educators of the state. Iie has been 
eminently successful as president of two State 
Teachers Colleges—Oshkosh, Wisconsin, ten 
years, and Indiana, Pennsylvania, nine years. 
He has the scholastic distinction of having 
Bachelor’s and Master's Degrees of Harvard. 
Few State Commissioners in the country have 
brought to official state leadership such scholas- 
tic and professional equipment magnified by as 
extended successful experience as Dr. Keith 
brings to the State Commissionership of Penn- 
sylvania. 





Robert Lincoln’s estate of $1,250,000 looms 
large financially beside his father’s financial 
bequest, but Robert’s estate would not have 
been mentioned but for his inheritance from 
his father’s service to humanity. 
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Cooper Succeeds Wood 


UPERINTENDENT W. J. COOPER of San 
Diego is appointed state superintendent of 
California, succeeding Will C. Wood, who is to 
receive an appointment of much more financial 
and political importance, it is said. It is all 
quite thrilling. Mr. Wood appointed Mr. 
Cooper, then superintendent of Fresco, presi- 
dent of the San Jose State Teachers College 
twice, and the then State Board of [Education on 
both occasions refused to confirm the appoint- 
ment. Then Mr. Cooper was elected superin- 
tendent of San Diego. Now Mr. Cooper suc- 
ceeds Mr. Wood as state superintendent, all 
within one year! If there is any parallel to 
this in American education it has escaped our 
notice. California has certainly been doing 
things, especially since Mr. Young was elected 
to succeed Governor Richardson last Novem- 
ber, only two months ago. 

Dr. William John Cooper is every way emi- 
nently qualified to be of inestimable service 
to one of the most important states in the 
Union, and he is sure to continue at high speed 
the heroic program of Dr. Will C. Wood. 





o 


Stanley Quom, a Chinese student in an in:- 
portant California high school, is the leader of 
one of the best high school orchestras on the 
Pacific Coast. What a change from the Chinese 
opportunities of other days! 





A Newport News Plan 


OSEPH H. SAUNDERS, superintendent of 

Newport News, Virginia, with the co-opera- 
tion of his assistants did something in Educa- 
tion Week which we have not known to be 
done as effectively elsewhere. 

School work was exhibited in the show win- 
dows of the leading stores of the city every 
day for a week. We are sure that never before 
has as large a proportion of the citizens of any 
city seen so large an exhibition of the latest 
school work of the public schools. 

The crowning glory of this window school 
exhibit was an observance lesson in the largest 
show window of the city. Each day a first 
grade class from some building was taught for 
two hours by the primary supervisor. Not once 
in the two hours of any day did one of the 
children appear to know that any one was 
looking in at the window. Not that the chil- 
dren tried not to look out, but they were so in- 
tensely interested in the work that they had 
no interest in anything else. In every way 
these school exhibits and this observance lesson 
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were the greatest revelation to the public which 
we have ever known. 





In California there are 130 school districts 
that have fewer than six pupils. 





Helen Fischer at Dallas 


E VENTURE a prophecy that one of the 

notable addresses at Dallas will be that 

of Mrs. Helen Fischer of Shenandoah, Iowa, 

landscape designer and garden adviser. It will 

be a thrill rarely equaled on the National Edu- 

cation platform and as practical as anything 
ever heard on any platform. 

Dr. Randall J. Condon, as superintendent of 
Helena, Montana, had Helen Field as principal 
of his largest elementary school, and she helped 
him make the city nationally famous. He 
knows the brilliant personality of Mrs. Helen 
Field Fischer, and the following poem will give 
our readers a bit of the joy in store for the 
audience at Dallas. 


EA. . BORDERLAND 


BY HELEN FIELD FISCHER 


There is a mystic borderland that lies 

Just past the limits of our work-day world, 

And it is peopled with the friends we met 

And loved a year, a month, a week or day, 

And parted from with aching hearts, yet knew 
That through the distance we must loose the hold 
Of hand with hand, and only clasp the thread 

Of memory. But still so close we feel this land, 
So sure we are that these same hearts are true, 
That when in waking dreams there comes a call 
That sets the thread of memory aglow, 

We know that just by stretching out the hand 
In written word of love, or book, or flower, 

The waiting hand will clasp our own once more 
Across the distance, in the same old way. 


Mrs. Fischer is a scientific and artistic land- 
scape designer. She broadcasts two talks of 
an hour each of garden advice every week. Last 
year Mrs. Fischer mailed seven thousand cards 
of garden advice in response to inquiries and 
nearly fifty thousand persons visited her beauti- 
ful gardens at Shenandoah, Iowa. At Christmas 
this year she received hundreds of substantial 
greetings, dressed chickens, beaded bags, hand- 
kerchiefs, and other appreciations. 





There is additional value in teaching the child 
with the foreign-sounding name, because the 
chances are that the teaching is passed along to 
parents at home. 
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HE great American problem is that of 
youth from fourteen to eighteen. There 
is no perfection of babyhood, childhood, boy- 
hood and girlhood that will be a guarantee of 
safety, industrially or financially, socially or 
religicusly, unless youth is safely piloted from 
fourteen to eighteen. These are the years for 
the ripening of young manhood and woman- 
hood, of preparation for the harvest and the 
market for the talent and experience in home 
and school of babyhood and childhood, boyhood 
and youth. 

Strange to say little has been done by pro- 
fessional educators to take all of these youth 
safely to successful manhood and womanhood. 
Schools and teachers have been provided and 
boys and girls could attend if they wanted 
what the bill of fare provided. At the most not 
more than one half of the youth from fourteen 
to eighteen chose to enjoy the bill of fare 
provided in the conventional high school or 
any of the detour by way of commercial, indus- 
trial or vocational courses. 

The great American problem, industriaJly 
and commercially, socially and morally, is the 
making of the non-academics good and good 
for something. It is not a theory but a con- 
dition that confronts all America. It is a problem 
of vastly more importance than that of corn 
or coal, railways or highways, fundamentalism 
or modernism. 

One half of the makers of America of the 
future—the voters—will be those who will not 
enjoy any of the traditional or conventional 
bills of fare provided for boys and girls froin 
fourteen to eighteen. Denver and Buffalo are 
experimenting with unusual plans for serving 
these youth from fourteen to eighteen with 
attractive and wholesome educational vitamine. 
Many cities are desirous of finding a way to 
solve this problem. 

Milwaukee has a more heroic way than has 
any other city, because it actually reaches every 
one from fourteen to eighteen who does not 
appreciate the significance of the traditional 
and conventional plans of the public school for 
the youth in those vital years. 

There are three wholly new phases of the 
Milwaukee way of solving the problems of the 
submerged fifty per cent. of boys and girls of 
these years. 

First. It is universal. No boy or girl of 
these years in Milwaukee can escape a skilful 
attempt to create a morale that develops thrift 
and character. 

There are many influences exerted to tempt 
everyone from fourteen to eighteen to get an 
academic preparation for life in the Junior and 


The Milwaukee Way 


By A. E. WINSHIP 


Senior high school with compelling social and 
traditional influences to continue academic works 
in college. Those who resist all of these pro- 
fessional forces, about one half of the total, are 
compelled to learn or earn or learn while they 
earn. This is an indispensable condition for 
any solution of the problem of this half of the 
youth of a city, It makes loafing an impossi- 
bility. They must learn or earn, and they must 
learn at least one full day out of five while they 
earn. This is as vital as abundance of pure air 
for one with tubercular tendencies. All attempts 
to solve these problems by leaving it to the 
children, to their parents, or to employers are 
criminal civically and socially as well as indus- 
trially and commercially. 

Second. The Milwaukee way relieves the 
public schools of direct responsibility in dealing 
with complex problems that they have failed to 
solve. There would be no problems of youth 
from fourteen to eighteen if the public schools 
had succeeded in functioning in such a way as 
to keep this half of the youth in school. Any 
claim that this problem should be handled by 
those who have managed in the traditional way 
with the other half will have no standing in the 
court of public opinion until the traditional way 
can demonstrate its success with this other half. 
There are cities, at least one large city, in 
which the public schocls are dealing with fair 
success with the most complex phases of this 
problem, but there is no adequate demonstra- 
tion that the traditional public school is solving 
the problem of boys and girls from fourteen to 
eighteen. 

Third. The Milwaukee way appears to have 
eliminated friction between labor and capital 
in meeting one of the most vexatious of their 
problems. This is indispensable to any peace 
and prosperity in the United States. In the 
nature of the case it is next to impossible to 
climinate liability of vicious friction when the 
solution of problems in-which both capital and 
labor are vitally interested is left to an admin- 
istrative board elected by the public or ap- 
pointed by one who is elected by the public. 
If either capital or labor controls the public 
board for a time it is only a question of time 
when the other interest is likely to triumph. 
In the traditional academic routine there is 
slight liability of either capital or labor having 
a major interest in school administration. The 
elementary school affairs and the academic 
work of the Junior and Senior high school are 
now largely professional, and the details are 
left largely to the professional administration. 

But the problems of those of the half of the 
population from fourteen to eighteen that the 
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traditional administration fails to serve attrac- 
tively are quite different. Here is an entirely 
new element in which both capital and labor 
are deeply interested. Capital is liable to insist 
upon its right to employ youth from sixteen to 
eighteen while labor is likely to insist upon an 
education of youth from fourteen to eighteen 
who are not academically inclined in order to 
help them to earn a better living and live better 
on what they earn. 

The Milwaukee way has a special board, two 
of whom represent capital to the entire satis- 
faction of capital, and two represent labor to 
the entire satisfaction of labor, and the fifth 
member is the city superintendent of schools. 
For fourteen years while the city has invested 
more than $5,000,000 in a material plant, de- 
veloping an institution in which more than 
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twelve thousand youth from fourteen to eigh- 
teen do intensive educational work one full 
day in each week, getting what they most need 
in one of the sixty special courses and in the 
development of an expert faculty of more than 
five hundred. There has never been anything 
attempted that has not had a unanimous vote. 
In fourteen years Superintendent M. C. Potter 
of Milwaukee has never had to cast a deciding 
vote. He has always made the vote for the 
recommendation of Robert L. Cooley, the prin- 
cipal, unanimous. 

What a record of fourteen years, in fourteen. 
such years as those that the United States 
passed through since 1912. The Milwaukee way 


certainly deserves close attention as well as high 
praise. 





Womack’s Way 


TATE SUPERINTENDENT J. P. WOMACK 

of Arkansas *: + a unique way of getting 

his legislative prc ui to the people. He took 

charge of the superintendent’s office January 1, 

just ten days before the meeting of the legis- 

lature. Five days before the date set for the 

convening oi the legislature Superintendent 

Womack went on the air and gave his message 
to the state. 

Preliminary to this he had notified all county 
and city superintendents, suggesting that they 
advertise the program in every community in 
their respective counties. 

It was done. Music houses sent their stock 
of radio sets to rural schools. Private owners 
of sets carried them to the high school audi- 
torium or other meeting place. All over the 
state the stage was set for the experiment. 
Within a few minutes after the conclusion of 
the address messages began coming in by the 
dozen. The following are typical :— 

“Entire Glenwood School listening in. We 
are one hundred per cent. for Mr. Womack’s 
program.” 


“Rural school near Marvel and _ several 
patrons hearing address over Mrs. R. S. Spear's 
radio. We are with Mr. Womack.” 

“ The teachers and 1,100 pupils of the Smack- 
over School enjoying the address.” 

A tabulation of the messages showed that 
every section of the state had its listening 
group, and everywhere there was keen interest. 

One county superintendent borrowed a set 
and carried it into a community where Mr. 
Womack had few supporters in his race, be- 
cause the people had been prejudiced against 
him. The voters were induced to listen in. The 
county superintendent reports a radical change 
in attitude in that community. 

Superintendent Womack is convinced that the 
experiment is one worth repeating. His depart- 
ment has a regular hour over KTHS (Hot 
Springs) from 12.30 to 1.30 each Friday. It will 
broadcast weekly programs touching every 
phase of life—the home, the school, the church, 
the farm. Developments will be watched with 
interest. 








The Teacher’s Creed 


I believe the glorious work of the teacher is more than a job,—for a job is meas- 
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ured in terms of dollars and hours,—more than a profession,—for a profession may be 
but the expression of codes and formulae; but the glorious work of the teacher is a 
calling!—not controlled by dollars, hours or cold formulae, but the expression of a 
vision of heart, soul and mind which is translated and interpreted by unselfish service 


for the benefit of humanity. ig © whe 20 


I believe the greatest heritage of our civilization is the child whose inalienable 
right is to be well born and to play, and for the teacher to help the child find him- 
self in order to give him an ideal of living which is giving and appreciating and not 
getting; a training for citizenship to overcome sordid things; to develop the noblest 
and best in government; and to perpetuate a civilization which is founded upon Eter- 








ity’s Golden Rule—C. W. Heathcote, Ph.D., State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 
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TOLERANCE NOT ENOUGH 


T IS related of the Greatest of Teachers that 
a young man once came seeking advice. 
“Then Jesus, beholding him, loved him.” 

There, in a word, is the secret of all success- 
ful teaching. 

There is all the difference in the world be- 
tween being tolerant toward young people and 
loving them. A small minority of the persons 
employed as teachers are temperamentally un- 
fitted to the work. Their attitude toward youth 
or childhood is not even that of tolerance. They 
are irritated by the presence and behavior of 
juveniles. 

The great majority of teachers are tolerant 
of youth; accepting youth’s faults and weak- 
nesses as inevitable; but not going the length 
of loving them. 

Love penetrates through the outward signs, 
the masks and armors, to the heart within, 
where it sees nobility and beauty. Love is 
not blind, but gifted ~with the keenest vision. 

When teachers love—not just their favorites— 
but all the youths who come into their presence 
for instruction, their potentialities as educators 
will be increased a thousand-fold. 


ASK DAD—HE DOESN’T KNOW 


ACK is thirteen. He has reached the eighth 
grade, struggling with 
studies which are new and strange to him. 
Jack’s father is a college graduate. He has 
studied algebra and Latin and a lot of other 
things Jack has never yet encountered. 

Jack applies to his father for help on an 
example. And dad is stuck. He is stuck, it may 
be, for a long time. And possibly, in the course 
of extricating himself, he does a number of 
things which Jack knows are foolish. 

It isn’t strange if Jack remarks, inaudibly or 
otherwise, that an education can’t be of much 
use if dad can’t remember any more than he 
has remembered of what he learned in school. 

Jack may be perfectly honest in this opinion. 
His father may aver that he really has profited 
greatly by his years in college; that his powers 
of straight thinking on large problems were 
enlarged. Jack remains a skeptic. Dad’s stock 
is ’way below par, educationally. If he can lay 
just claim to having been “a shark” in school 


where he is 


and college, so much the louder is the crash of 
his fallen reputation. For Jack is thirteen. And 
Jack is learning things every day which dad 
has forgotten. 


Belding’s Page 


DEALING WITH FAILURE 


NE minute it soars triumphantly in the air. 

The next minute—perhaps—the engine 

stalls or a propeller breaks—and down the 
plane crashes to the ground. 

Suppose, as often happens, that the pilot is 
not seriously hurt. He manages to crawl out 
of the wreckage. He struggles to his feet and 
walks. 

If he is an army pilot, just as he is commenc- 
ing to reflect upon his adventure a superior offi- 
cer comes along and orders him to get into 
another plane and be off again. 

What! No time for rest and recovery of 
shattered nerves? 

Not an hour. Not a minute. The pilot who 
has met misfortune tempered with fortune 
isn’t allowed time to think it over. He isn’t 
given a respite for bitter thoughts of what a 
perilous vocation he has chosen, or what a fool 
his officers must think him. 

Up and away. He must recover his nerve by 
taking the air again. Here his mind will be 
busy with the problems of the moment. The old 
enthusiasm for flying will return—in fact, it 
has had no interval in which to get away from 
him. His officers have trusted him with an- 
other plane. If that is how they feel about him 
he must not disappoint their confidence. 

The army officers thus have saved a hero 
from the sense of defeat and all that this 
implies. 

If such treatment is good psychology for the 
flying field, may it not be equally good psy- 
chology for the classroom or the campus? 

Youth tries to use its wings; falters and falls. 
is it wiser to pin youth to the ground by sharp 
remindeis of its failure—or to express un- 
weakened trust by assigning new tasks just as 
difficult ? 

The Salvation Army has a bit of philosophy 
which fits here. “A man may be down but he 
is never out.” This expression has helped many, 
a poor fellow to pick himself up and travel on. 

The same idea applies to adult life and the 
education which is self-imposed. Nothing is 
more futile than to cherish one’s griefs and 
grievances. Far better is it to crawl out of 
the wreckage of fallen hopes and to essay the 
heavens again on pinions of undaunted effort. 


(listou lo, [Belding 


Associate Editor. 
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Theory vs. Practice 
To the Principals :— 

A superintendent said to me the other day: 
“From what I hear at the State offices your 
city has been ‘going some’ in the matter of 
professional study during the last two years.” 
That remark reminded me of a story. 

A colored gentleman was passing rapidly 
along a country road beside a cemetery, and at 
one of his frequent glances over his shoulder he 
saw a ghost coming up behind him. The 
colored gentleman ran as fast as he could as 
long as he could and finally had to sit down to 
rest. The ghost came along and sat down be- 
side him, and said: “ Well, Rastus, we’ve been 
going some, haven’t we?” Rastus answered: 
“Captain Ghost, yes suh, an’ jes as quick as ah 
gets ma breff ah’s a goin’ some moah!” 

Judging from the inquiries from teachers and 
principals about professional courses our city is 
going to go some more in a professional wav. 
The interest of the teachers and principals in 
professional study is highly commendable, but 
it is well for us occasionally to sit down and 
recover our breath, and perhaps to see where 
we are going. 

In modern educational theory there is a de- 
cided and almost universal tendency to elimin- 
ate subject matter and to reduce time allot- 
ment. I believe this tendency is dangerous. 
Educational theory that will not stand up in 
practice is poor theory. Professors of edu- 
cation are likely to be long on theory and short 
on practice. In theory all of the fundamental 
processes in arithmetic including common and 
decimal fractions are mastered with a satisfac- 
tory degree of accuracy and speed in the first 
six grades. Those of us who have to do with 
the varying conditions of educational practice 
know that here is a place where theory does 
not hold good in practice. 

Another theory advanced a few years ago by 
progressive educators and very generally 
accepted was that the time devoted to the 
teaching of grammar was time wasted. This 
particular theory is being gradually abandoned, 


“The government of a country never gets ahead of the religion of the country. 
way by which we can substitute the authority of law for the virtue of man. 


Letters of a Superintendent 








but as a result of it we now have many recent 
graduates of normal schools and colleges who 
don't know an indirect object from a predicate 
nominative, and some of them are proud of their 
ignorance. 

Still another theory that has been put for- 
ward and accepted to a considerable extent is 
the contention that too much time is devoted 
to “place geography” and that it is really not at 
all important that children shall know the capi- 
tals of the various states. Two years ago f 
heard a teacher tell a pupil that “Scranton is 
in the coal region of West Virginia.” That 
teacher, a comparatively recent graduate of a 
normal school, had learned place geography 
incidentally. That incidental learning is acci- 
dental learning is too well known to need elabo- 
ration, but we do need to keep the fact in 
mind. 

Educational theory as propounded by our 
schools of education is a fine thing. Every 
teacher ought to acquire a professional knowl- 
edze of theory, but it is the duty of principals 
and supervisors to see to it that theory does not 
undermine sound educational practice. Theory 
never produces good educational results unless 
it leads to better educational practice. All too 
often those of us upon whom rests the respon- 
sibility of educational supervision are prone to 
accept new theories without first knowing that 
they have been tested and proved in the labor- 
atory of classroom practice. Let us have the 
courage of our convictions so that we shall not 
accept theory unless it produces results in 
practice, and above all let us encourage ouf 
teachers to do their own thinking. 

Tohn Dewey says that: “ No thought, no idea, 
can possibly be conveved as an idea from one 
person to another. When it is told, it is, to the 
one to whom it is told, another given fact, not 
an idea. The communication may stimulate the 
other person to realize the question for himself 
and to think out a like idea, or it may smother 
his intellectual interest and suppress his dawn- 
ing effort at thought.” (Dewey’s “ Democracy 
and Education.”) 


There is no 
Of course, we 


can help to restrain the vicious and maintain a fair degree of security and protection by legis 
lation and police control, but the real reforms which society in these days is seeking will come 
as a result of our religious convictions, or they will not come at all. Peace, justice, humanity, 
charity—these cannot be legislated into being. They are results of a Divine Grace.” 
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—Calvin Coolidge. 
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What Do I Owe? 


By A. R. KEPPEL 
Marietta, Ohio 


HE subject “What Do I Owe?” which I 

shall briefly discuss, is one that is by no 
means foreign to a group of educators. In fact, 
I know through personal experience that it sug- 
gests itself so frequently and with such per- 
sistence that occasionally we turn to our school 
work as a delightful relaxation. I am sorry to 
interrupt your enjoyment with even the sug- 
gestion of that unpleasant thought from which 
we so often seek relief. But I assure you that 
you may, if you can, forget what you are think- 
ing of—for though my subject has apparently 
to do with finances you may be certain that I 
have no more desire to tell you what I owe, 
than you would be pleased to tell me. 


concrete evidence of the fact that I possess 
enough native common sense that my judgment 
and discretion may be reasonably trusted. To 
them I owe the pledge of frankness and the 
assurance that any thought or reaction concern- 
ing my work that seems to me indiscreet to dis- 
cuss with them, should by all means be excepted 
from my conversation with others. I owe to 
them constructive criticisms that come within 
my province and any information which I may 
have heard which has a direct or an indirect 
bearing upon my teaching problems or my 
school. Above all I owe to them an honest 
day’s work and my whole-hearted co-operation. 
If I give them less, I am not paying my debts. 














“The parents place their most sacred trust in me and they have confidence that 
I shall prove my worth. Can I afford to disappoint them? I owe to them everything 
that may make the task of training their children as sacred as every true parent 
recognizes it to be. To do this job well I owe them first of all a cultivation of acquaint- 
ance, and friendship, cemented by understanding and culminating in a mutual trust. 
If I accomplish less than this I am not paying my just debts.” 











Checking up, as I do, my monthly bills in an 
effort to determine those which are most 
urgent and of longest standing and therefore 
need more attention than the file can give 
them, I have pondered a bit about my profes- 
sional debts as well. It is these that I wish to 
discuss. And since it is true that no one knows 
quite as much about what we owe as we dao 
ourselves (and it is usually lucky for us that 
they do not) T shall feel justified in enumerat- 
ing my professional debts in the first person— 
so that you may not think that I am assuming 
anything which belongs to you. This inventory 
which I herewith present is as surprising to 
me as it possibly will be to you, and it is only 
with the consolation that the knowledge of a 
probiem is over half the solution that I have 
the courage to present this statement. 

My first creditors are the folks who employ 
and pay me and who have a right to expect 
something tangible in return. These creditors 
we shall call the administration. They are 
finally held responsible for plan and policy, and 
I believe it only right that they should expect 
from me my moral support and my loyalty to 
their ideas and plans. If I cannot freely pay 
this debt I believe it is my duty to relieve them 


of the embarrassment and handicap that my 


disagreement creates. I believe I owe to them 


My next creditors who have even more of a 
right to expect from me certain obligations— 
and who might rightly be called my true em- 
ployers—come in for their share of my returns. 
These creditors, the parents, place their most 
sacred trust in me and they have confidence 
that I shall prove my worth. Can I afford to 
disappoint them? Of all the institutions on 
this earth the first is the most sacred. May the 
time never come when the home is forced to 
be. supplanted, for then, too, will go the hope of 
our nation. It is this sacred responsibility that 
J owe—of helping to save from our yesterdays 
that richest opportunity that comes only 
through the close contact and sincere com- 
panionship found within the bonds that link 
together in sincerity and strength of pur- 





pose the members of a family around the 
hearthstone of a home. I owe to them every- 
thing that may make the task of training their 
children as sacred as every true parent recog- 
nizes it to be. To do this job well I owe them 
first of all a cultivation of acquaintance, and 
friendship, cemented by understanding and cul- 
minating in a mutual trust. If I accomplish less 
than this I am not paying my just debts. 

To my fellow-teachers I have a deep respon- 
sibility. Our commonness of purpose and onr 
need of intimate and genuine fellowship is for- 
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tunately not dependent upon a likeness of the 
age child whom we teach. We are all serving 
and our respective problems are uniformly im- 
portant. I owe to every educator an interest in 
his work, whether he be a college professor or 
a teacher of the first grade. Our professional 
inter-relationship determines to a great extent 
the future standing and efficiency of the teach- 
ing group. And I believe that my attitude to- 
ward my fellow-workers and my true interest 
in them affects greatly my efficiency and suc- 
cess as a teacher. I owe to my profession the 
responsibility. of living up to its dignity and to 
its ideals. As a teacher I am a leader and my 
conduct directly affects the entire group. I 
owe to my profession—loyalty—and to every 
one of my co-workers a helpiul attitude, that 
we who have the sacred privilege of casting the 
destiny of human lives, may tackle our job to- 
gether. 

My fourth creditor is my community and 
country. To them I owe the loyalty of 
service. They test my selfishness and challenge 
me to recognize Society's needs. They are not, 
however, content with a mere recognition but 
demand of me to do as well as to think. They 
remind me that I dare not live to myself alone, 
but that if I give to them the best that I have, 
the best will come back to me. I owe to them 
a knowledge of their affairs and their needs. I 
owe to them time and effort necessary to make 
them of greater service to all. If I fail to recoz- 
nize these debts I am not paying them what I 
owe. 

Of my fifth creditor I am reluctant to speak, 
for sometimes I pay him too much, and again 
I neglect him entirely. He says iittle but he 
demands much. When I do pay him liberally, 
it is so often for debts that I do not owe. This 
creditor is none other than “ Myself.” What do 
I owe myself? In the words of Edgar Guest :-- 


MYSELF. 


I have to live with myself, and so 

I want to be fit for myself to know. 

I want to be able, as days go by, 

Always to look myself straight in the eye; 
I don’t want to stand, with the setting sun, 
And hate myself for things I’ve done. 

I don’t want to keep on a closet shelf 

A lot of secrets about myself, 

And fool myself, as I come and go, 

Into thinking that nobody else will know 
The kind of a man I really am; 

I don’t want to dress up myself in sham. 
I want to go out with my head erect, 
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I want to deserve all men’s respect; 

But here in the struggle for fame and self 
I want to be able to like myself. 

I don’t want to look at myself and know 
That I’m bluster and bluff and empty show. 
I can never hide myself from me; 

I see what others may never see; 

I know what others may never know, 

I never can fool myself, and so, 
Whatever happens, I want to be 
Self-respecting and conscience-free. 


I owe myself health and I must recognize 
that the receipt of it is dependent not upon 
wish nor prayer but upon thoughtfulness and 
care. I owe myself proper rest that I may be 
fit to discharge my regular responsibilities. | 
owe myself relaxation and enjoyment that I 
may be human in my daily contacts. I owe 
myself study that I may progress with the 
progress of my vocational problems. And finally 
l owe myself a self-analysis in an effort to build 
my personality constantly stronger, that I may 
have greater influence with those whose lives 
touch mine—and that I may the better serve. 

Last and greatest among my creditors and the 
focus of our entire teaching is “ The Child.” 
To him I owe the best that I have and the best 
that | am. I owe him first of all my sincerest 


personal interest—not to the group—but to 
him. I owe him my understanding and my 


sympathy. I him an awareness of his 
probable characteristics as I might guess them 
from the traits of his group, but more than that 
I owe him a definite knowledge of his actual 
qualities as I have learned them from my per- 
sonal contacts with him. I owe him—not the 
job of loading his mind with information, but 
rather the task of developing in him the capacity 
to think, to reason and to do. Above all else I 
owe to him the privilege and the obligation of 
lighting his soul with the brilliant fires of life-— 
those finer things which for want of a better 
name we call uprightness, kindliness and toler- 
ance. 

Elbert Hubbard said: “ Don't forget the child; 
you're dealing with soul stuff; destiny waits 
just around the corner.” 


owe 


I owe to every boy and every girl who comes 
within my influence that guidance which shall 
set his soul’s sail right and send him cn 
his mission of service. 

If I fall short of any of these, I am not 
paying my professional debts and I am a poor 


risk—-unworthy of my profession. 





When a teacher, by reason of inspiration or good training, brings to her children the right 
thing, they respond so freely and fully that half in ecstasy and half in despair she exclaims: 
If they could the millennium would indeed be here 
—John Dewey. 


“Why can not they be always like this?” 
ushered in by an army of perfect teachers. 
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A Morality Test 


By CHARLES 0. HALLORAN 
Thomas N. Hart School, Boston 


1. An ideal citizen is one 

(a) Who looks after his own welfare first. 

(b) Who obeys the laws because he fears 

punishment. 

(c) Who lives up to the “ Golden Rule.” 

2. A person should not gossip about his neigh- 
bors because 

(a) He might lose their friendship. 

(hb) He might not be able to borrow from 

them. 

(c) He might ruin their reputation. 

3. If you find something of value you should 

(a) Keep it for yourself. 

(b) Give it to a friend as a gift. 

(c) Try to find the owner. 

4. A person should neither sneeze nor cough 
in a crowd without covering his nose and 
mouth because 

(a) It attracts attention. 

(b) It is impolite. 

(c) It may spread disease germs. 

5. Boys shculd not smoke cigarettes because 

(a) They will spend tco much money. 

(b) They will get nicotine on their fingers. 

(c) They will endanger their health. 

6. A boy should not take pears or apples 
from his neighbors’ trees without permission 
because 

(a) He would be stealing. 

(b) The neighbor’s dog might bite him. 

(c) He would be infringing on his neighbor’s 

rights. 

7. If your mother wishes to go shopping and 
writes a note to your teacher saying that you 
must be absent from school because of sickness 
at home you should 

(a) Obey your mother. 

(b) Tell her she is morally wrong. 

(c) Explain to your teacher. 

8. A person should practice thrift and not 
spend all his money so that 

(a) He may have a bank account. 

(b) He may have a gay time when he wishes. 

(c) He may prepare for old age or misfortune. 

9. If some one does a favor for you what 
Should you do? 

(a) Try to forget all about it. 

(b!} Commit wrong for him if he asks you. 

(c) Return the favor. 


10. A boy is loyal when 


(a) He does wrong to help a friend 


(b) He does things that will bring criticism 
or discredit upon his family or school. 
(c) He is devotedly faithful in every relation 
of iife. 
11. A person should put ashes on his icy side- 
walk because 


(a) It will prevent him from slipping. 
(b) It will keep children from coasting. 
(c) It is for the good of the neighborhood. 


12. You should obey your teacher because 

(a) They are more learned than you. 

(hb) They are older than you. 

(c) They represent the authority of your 
mother and father. 


13. If you are not prepared with your home 
lesson you should 


(a) Try to do it during a recitation period. 

(b) Copy from a friend’s paper. 

(c) Ask your teacher's permission to do it for 
the next day. 


14. When a boy plays truant he should 


(a) Tell the teacher an untruth. 

(b) Write a note of excuse himself. 

(c) Promise the teacher never to be truant 
again. 


15. You should not throw rubbish and gar- 
bage into an uncovered barrel because 


(a) A had odor may arise. 

(b) Rats may be attracted. 

(ci Your community’s health may be en- 
dangered. 


16. A man is a good citizen if 

(a) He does not smoke. 

(b) He does not tell lies. 

(c) He recognizes that his fellowmen have 
rights which he is bound to respect. 


17. One should vote for a candidate for pub- 
lic office because 
(a) He is a member of the candidate’s party. 
(b) The candidate did a favor for him. 
(c) The candidate is the best qualified man 
for the office. 


18. The employee of most valne to a business 
concern is the one 

(a) Who does only the work he is supposed 
to do. 

(b) Who shirks his work when the hoss is 
not around. 

(c) Who, when his work is done, helps some 
one with his work, 
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19. A schoolboy is self-reliant if when his 
teacher is not present 

(a) He occupies himself with school work. 

(b) He watches his classmates fool. 

(c) He joins them in their fun. 

20. You will practice self-control if 

(a) You will not become angry. 

(b) You will not become nervous and excited. 

(c) You do not give vent to your feelings. 

21. If the umpire or referee in a game makes 
a decision unfavorable to yeu, you should 

(a) Argue with him. 

(b) Refuse to play any longer. 

(c) Accept the decision cheerfully. 

22. People should keep in good health be- 
cause 
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(a) They will have no doctor’s bills. 

(b) They will be able to work hard. 

(c) The welfare of their country depends 
upon those who try to be physically fit, 

23. A self-reliant boy does a thing because 

(a) His gang does it. 

(b) He is being watched. 

(c) He is not afraid of doing the right thing 
at all times. 

24. A person should give to the poor because 

(a) It will bring commendation. 

(b) People will think he is generous. 


(c) “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 





Who's Who 


HE new edition of Who’s Who in 
America for 1926-1927 (The A. N. 
Marquis Company, Chicago) differs mate- 
rially ia make-up from all previous issues 
of this world-famous biographical  refer- 
ence book. The page is larger and the over- 
bulkiness of the volume has disappeared. The 
new size is just what could be desired for com- 
pactness and for general convenience, and is a 
great improvement over the earlier editions. 
The printing is from type designed especially 
for space-saving and ease in reading, and the 
arrangement of the volume throughout is in 
keeping with the progressive policy pursued by 
the publishers from the very first. 

There are three columns to the page instead 
of two, as heretofore. The book contains 
nearly 2,300 pages, crowded with information 
concerning the living notables of the United 
States, in a systematic arrangement which 
teakes reference easy. The editor is Albert 
Nelsen hiarquis, who founded the publication in 
1899. 

The first edition of Who’s Who in America 
(published twenty-seven years ago) contained 
8,600 biographical sketches. This new edition 
(the fourteenth biennial issue) contains nearly 
27,000 biographical sketches, a larger number 
of such sketches than was ever before gathered 
into a single handy volume. Indeed this 


volume contains more information concerning 
notaile living Americans than ali other books 
combined; and it is an interesting fact, as iHus- 
trating the yast amount of material compressed 


in America 


into its pages, that “Who’s Who” contains 
5,000,000 words, or six and one-half times the 
number in the St. James version of the Bible, 
which contains only 774,746 words. 

An outstanding feature of the book in the 
matter of added details will be found in the 
names of children—information hitherto quite 
inaccessible if not altogether unobtainable in 
printed form. 

The voluminous index, listing the 27,000 names 
in the book by state and post office, covers 
ninety-five closely printed pages. This index 
renders easy the finding of the names for any 
locality. The “ Educational Statistics” strik- 
ingly illustrate the advantages of an educaticn. 
Sixty-four out of every 100 persons listed in 
Who’s Who in America are college graduates. 

“The Occupations and Environment of 
American Notables” is the title of an arresting 
study. The “ Birth and Residence Statistics” 
shows at a glance where the notable living 
Americans sketched in the book were bern 
and where they now live 

Who's Who in America has long been ar in- 
dispensable book of reference for intelligent 
men and women who read newspapers and 
magazines and aim to keep irformed as to the 
progress of events, or in any sense to keep 
abreast of the times. This new volume, in its 
new form, and added features of information. 
will be more deserving than ever before of a 
place in everv home, business office, library aud 
editorial room of the country, 
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Columbia University’s Latest Service 


OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY has offered its 
facilities to the motion picture industry 
with a view to the establishment of a new set 
of courses pertinent to motion picture making. 
The offer was made by Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia, before a group of 
distinguished men and women assembled for 
the occasion by Will H. Hays, president of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America. 

Dr. Butler’s offer of this service to the motion 
picture industry was the result of a survey 
made by a committee of university professors, 
who found that courses in architecture, in chem- 
istry, in journalism, and kindred subjects would 
react to the advantage of the industry. Dr. 
Butler said: “The motion picture industry is 
a stupendous engine, releasing a new set of 
forces for the entertainment and instruction of 
millions. We have only scratched the surface 
of possibilities of the achievements of the 
moving picture producers. We cannot predict 
what will be offered to us within the next 
twenty years. The importance of such an 
undertaking is unpredictable and stupendous. 
Its importance as a social force is equal to its 
importance as an artistic and intellectual instru- 
ment. When laymen go to the motion picture 
theatre and see with amazement what has been 
done they begin to get an insight into what is 
possible. The accomplishments are really be- 
yond belief.” 

Mr. Hays, in response, said: “The motion 
picture wants its future to be in the hands of 
men of vision. It wants its members to know 
the arts, the sciences, and the literatures the 
universities can offer. We want men with a 
general philosophy of life, not men to fill jobs. 
We want men who have been taught not facts, 
but how to handle facts. We want men who 
have been taught not to make money quickly, 
but who have conceived of business as an in- 
strument of social service. Our business is built 
largely upon personnel. Take away our direc- 
tors, our actors, our writers, and we have noth- 
ing left but a highly organized production, dis- 
tribution, and exhibition machine with nothing 
to keep it running. The development of any 
art is limited only by its man-power, and man- 
power is produced only through opportunity. 
This offer of Columbia University helps to make 
that opportunity.” 





American hens enabled the United States to 
export 16,415,395 dozen eggs first six months of 
1926, which was three million more than in the 


Same months of 1925, 
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Laboratory Furniture 





Students’ 
Chemistry Desk 


A favorite in many laboratories. The gas and 
water pipes, with convenient outlets, are placed 
under the lower shelf and directly over the 
trough. Accommodates sixteen students, working 
in sections of eight. 

For the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, Biology 
Agriculture, Electricity, and Domestic Science, an 
for use in Manual Training and Kindergarten 
Work, there is no Laborator Furniture that 
equals Kewaunee in service and endurance. Ask 
for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. 


Address all inquiries to the home office at 
Kewaunee. 


eunuice ifg Co: 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 


167 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 70 FIFTH AVENUE 
Offices in Principal Cities 





























Interesting Research 


HE Democrat and Chronicle of Rochester,. 
N.Y., has been conducting an extensive 
piece of research, of a sort unusual with the 
daily press. The aim of the newspaper was 
to find out just where and how the money 
raised for school purposes is spent. A pamph- 
let issued by the investigators, and by them 
distributed to members of the Associated Press, 
contains a careful listing of all the subjects 
taught in the Rochester schools. The scope and 
variety of instruction offered in a modern 
school system must have been a surprising 
revelation to many people. Nearly if not quite 
all of the subjects have been introduced in re- 
sponse to popular demand. A conspectus of the 
whole curriculum may show that some studies 
are luxuries; or it may show that all are essen- 
tial and should be continued. 
The action of the Rochester newspaper is 
only a single straw, indicating the way the 
wind blows with reference to school budgets. 





It would be of benefit to our souls if we 
teachers would take time enough each day to 
ask ourselves whether we have destroyed any 
ambitions, engaged in unjust criticisms, humili- 
ated or belittled a sensitive child, embittered 
anyone in our charge by the use of sarcasm 
or made one of them the butt of a joke— The 
Indiana Teacher. 





Cultural Morass 






By GLENN FRANK 


President, University of Wisconsin 


” Sw universities today are running away 
from the vast load of rapidly increasing 
unrelated knowledge, and in the elective sys- 
tem are taking a coward’s refuge in unrelated 
specialization 

Liberal education all over. the world is in a 
dire plight, suffering from structural overload- 
ing and finding it difficult to carry the burdens 
of its own creation and the increasing complex- 
ity of curriculum. 

The elective system was born essentially a 
strategic retreat from new knowledge they 
were incapable of assimilating. It has turned 
universities into intellectual department stores 
or specialty shops or intellectual cafeterias. 
You know the fate of a man who goes into a 
cafeteria with no advance knowledge of 
dietetics 

Some measures must be taken against the 
obvious scrappiness of culture brought about 
by specialization and to prevent the university 
from becoming a multiversity. 

Iniense specialization is ninety per cent. in- 
evitable in the modern world, but there are 
dangers. Specialization, usually considered the 
foe of culture and the friend of science, has 
dangers also for science. 

I can imagine generation after generation 
turning out scientific workers with narrower 


and narrower outlook, incapabie of conceivi 
those broad flights of imagination which haye 
made possible every epochal advance in science, 

The classics have been killed by classroom 
pedants who have forgotten literature in being 
absorbed in the minutiae of their specialty. 

How can we protect specialists against 
fragmentation of background? It is a national 
issue of the first magnitude to protect the 
safety and sanity of the social order. Uni- 
versities must be a real training ground for po- 
litical and industrial statesmen who have per- 
spective as.well as power. 

There is a demand for synthesis where 
analysis has shattered the world’s knowledge 
into unrelated bits. We must realize that for 
the student subject matter is not of first im- 
portance, but speed and accuracy of visualiza- 
tion and comprehension. The only way may be 
to increase the tempo of our minds as the 
speed uf knowledge increases. 

To do this some first-rate educators must be 
found who will refuse to be awed by the bulk 
of modern knowledge and will be tentatively 
dogmatic in coherently organizing some body 
of general knowledge to which all students 
might be exposed. Students must be intro- 
duced to the broad ideas of knowledge or they 
become provincials. 








not stop at the school door. 


to fit for living. 


part of the school plant. 








In Cook County pupils in all grades above the fourth are required to carry one 
school-home project annually as a part of their regular school work. 


* * * *” * * * * 


The home is the centre of our civilization; therefore, school-home projects are 
the very best way of making home activities the centre of school work. No other 
school activities open so wide a field for the profitable and agreeable combination of 
study with doing as do school-home projects. 

a * x * 

Pupils should be taught to do things, as well as to study things. 
The school-home project system of instruction brings the 
school to the farm, store, home and factory, and is based on the conviction that you 
cannot properly educate the young to make a living and to live by the study of abstract 
things from books, within the four walls of a schoolroom. 

7 ~ * * 

By requiring all pupils to obtain achievement credit as well as academic credit, in 
order to pass from grade to grade, two educations will be given each pupil: one “out 
of life” and the other “out of books,” one to fit for making a living, and the other 


* * * * 


The Cook County Achievement course realizes in actual practice the principle 
that the homes, farms, stores and factories of the school district can be used as a 


x ~ * a 


Schools of this kind send out into life young people ready to take their places in 
doing the real work of the world. Such an educative process should develop active, 
self-supporting young men and women, having initiative and executive ability, trained 
to do as well as study.—Edward J. Tobin. 


* * * * 


Education should 


= * * * 


* * * * 


* * * * 
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Randall J. Condon, Editor 


{The Atlantic Readers. Edited .by Randall J. Condon, 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company.] 

ANDALL J. CONDON has made a notable 
R impression upon Friendship, Maine, which 
has always claimed his first love, upon the 
Maine Legislature, where he revealed states- 
manship; upon country communities in Massa- 
chusetts, where he first demonstrated profes- 
sional community leadership; in a _ Boston 
suburban city, where he grappled heroically 
with reactionaries; in Montana’s capital city, 
where he faced the newest of the new in educa- 
tional pioneering, and helped to make that state, 
years later, Number One in the famous index 
of Leonard P. Ayres; in New England's second 
largest city he set in motion strains of progress 
that are the inheritance of today; in a Mid- 
West city he has added greatly to its profes- 
sional fame, and as president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association it is already evident that he 
will establish new standards of professional 
advance, but we hazard little in the prophecy 
that he will live longest in the character of 
The Atlantic Readers, in which no selection 
has been included that does not deal with some 
phase of life or service; that does not deepen 
reverence, inspire faith, hope, or courage, teach 
kindness and helpfulness, magnify duty, obedi- 
ence, and love of home and country, or foster 
some other virtue. “ Nor does the teaching end 
with inculcating respect and love for our own 
nation, for, while this is placed first, world 
fellowship, sympathetic understanding, good 
will, and co-operation are duly emphasized. 
In the books for the upper grades, where these 
characteristics are emphasized, neither a ‘ nar- 
row nationalism” nor a vague ‘* international- 
ism” is taught, but a_ strong, self-reliant 
nationalism that would seek and find oppor- 
tunity for expression in terms of world help- 
fulness, peace, and fellowship.” 

While several superintendents have their 
names on the title pages this is the only case we 
know in which a city superintendent has taken 
extended time out of intensely active adminis- 
trative service, has left his city and his respon- 
sibilities to create something entirely new, as 
Randall J. Condon has done. 





Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas, excludes 
from oratorical contests students who use pro- 
fane language or indulge in the use of any 
liquors, 





Dean David Thompson of the State Univer- 
sity of Washington is appointed acting  presi- 
dent at a salary of $10,000. 
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| “lama 
| teacher:- 


my voice gets 
squeaky and 
my throat 
sore”’— 





Here's how a Mississippi teacher 
solved a personal problem: — 


“After teaching 25 years, my throat at 
times squeaked like an unoiled machine, 
and I am prone to frequent, vexatious 
colds, aggravated by catarrh and chalk 
dust. My nose and throat often ‘clog’ 
unpleasantly. But all I need to do is to 
put a Luden’'s in my mouth, and tones 
return to normalcy. Luden’s comfort my 
throat.” (Original letter on file) 


The exclusive menthol blend in 
Luden’s Cough Drops will help you, 
too. In the yellow package—5c— 
every where. 


LUDEN’S 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 

















"Tested - Found Successful 
Woodburn & Moran's Series 


FINDERS AND FOUNDERS OF THE 
NEW WORLD (ith Gr.) 

THE MAKERS OF AMERICA (5th Gr.) 

INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY (6th and 7th Gr.) 

HLEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY 
(7th and &th Gr.) 

THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 
(8th Gr. and Jr. H. 8.) 

A nationally known complete course. 
The author's style creates “a lively in- 
terest in history—more to be desired 
than mere accumulation of facts.” 
Authentic, impartial. 


Ready Soon 
BEGINNERS’ HISTORY OF THE 
| UNITED STATES 


A book of unique features pooviend 

a course of essentials for the inter- 
mediate grades. In the Woodburn and 
Moran Series. 


| Best by Test 


Horace Mann Readers 


Modern tales and old favorites. Read- 
ers for eight grades. Teacher's Edi- 
tions for Grades 1-3. New series. 


Andrew Readers 





History 








Reading 


Based on the well-known Lang series. 
Specially edited and graded for Grades 
2-5. Supplementary. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


‘ BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Personal and Professional 


DONALD J. COWLING, president, Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota, is exceptionally 
gifted in stating important facts and truths in 
a thrilling way. At the recent annual meeting 
of the Association of American Colleges Dr. 
Cowling said: “ America should be very much 
disturbed over the fact that at present only one 
per cent. of its government's income is spent on 
education while 92 per cent. is spent on war and 
for war purposes. As the American college is 
now financed it makes no impression on public 
life. It hasn’t the influence it had in colonial 
days.” 

Northfield College has always wielded large 
influence, never more than under President 
Cowling. 


HON. FRANCIS B. HAAS, retiring State 
Commissioner of Pennsylvania, has rendered ex- 
ceptionai service under unprecedented conditions. 
We have known no one to be called to assume 
so great and complex responsibility as fell to 
the lot of Mr. Haas, first as acting superintend- 
ent during the prolonged illness of Commis- 
sioner Becht, and in the handling of legislative 
matters in as trying circumstances as we have 
ever known any state official to face. Mr. 
Haas has met every emergency skilfully, and 
the state department is turned over to Dr. 
Keith with no sore spots, and no trace of the 
complications which Mr. Haas accepted when 
he came into power. 


PAUL DILLINGHAM, superintendent Fal- 
mouth, Mass., has a record which could hardly 
be surpassed in any place of its size in the coun- 
try: Supervisor of health who gives full time 
to school work. Group instruction in instru- 
mental music for high school pupils. Organiza- 
tion of a community orchestra through the 
efforts of the school supervisor of music. De- 
velopment of assembly work for the pupils of 
the village, junior high and senior high schools. 
A Maintenance Club in the manual training 
department which looks out for the up-keep of 
the building. Organization of the Falmouth 
Teachers’ Club. A course in elementary busi- 
ness training in the first two years of the 
junior high school. Reorganization of the social 
science courses in the junior high school. Ex- 
tension of practical arts courses in the high 
schools. Organization of a chapter of the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood. Extension of 
household arts department to include courses in 
hygiene, house planning and furnishing. Ex- 
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tension of the physical education program as a 
community service by offering evening gym- 
nasium classes. An increase in the enrollment 
of the agricultural department of more than 
100 per cent. in one year. Excellent record 
made by the judging teams and individuals of 
the agricultural department at Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Barnstable Fair, and 
Brockton Fair. Introduction of special system 
of reading for pupils in special classes. Intro- 
duction in the primary grades of the so-called 
“Three Track System,” whereby pupils are en- 
abled to progress as fast as their abilities per- 
mit. The art department won two first 
prizes, one second prize, and five honorable men- 
tions in a state-wide poster contest. 


MILLARD C. LEFLER, superintendent of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, has been re-elected for a 
three-year term at $7,000; $7,500, and $8,000, 
He has a corps of more than 500 teachers, 
Lincoln has the record for creating eminent 
superintendents. It was Lincoln that sent W. 
L. Stephens to Long Beach, California; Fred M. 
Hunter to Oakland and Jesse H. Newlon wo 
Denver. No other city has taken men unknown 
nationally, made opportunity to be known so 
well that they stepped directly into three super- 
intendencies of high repute. 


FORT E. LAND, Atlanta, State Superintendent 
of Schools, was in the State Department for 
several years, so that he knew the conditions of 
every section of the state and was favorably 
known to all school people and had the confi- 
dence of the public. He has devoted much time 
this year to the personal study of the schools 
of all kinds in the best states of the South. He 
is the first state superintendent of Georgia 
who has had a woman on the Board of Educa- 
tion,and Miss Katherine Dozier of the State 
Board is the best known educational leader 
among the women of the state. She has been 
a high school teacher in the state, a teacher in 
the Piedmont belt, and is the superintendent of 
the school and welfare work of two of the 
most important cotton mill communities of the 
South. She has promoted the investment of 
£175,000 in school and welfare buildings in the 
Pacolet mills of South Carolina, and a quarter 
of a million dollars in the New Holland mills of 
Georgia. State Superintendent Land has the 
hearty support of the State Board of Educa- 
tion and the confidence of the legislature. 
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Character Chats 


By JOSEPH B. EGAN, A. M. 


Topsy Turvy 
ype TURVY had a place for her green 
coat, and a place for her golden bonnez, 
and a place for her purple shoes, and a place for 
her silken shawl, but she preferred to throw 
thein all in a heap on the bedroom floor. Topsy 
Turvy had a place for her little parasol, and a 
place for her doll and a place for her china 
dishes, but she preferred to leave them scat- 
tered about just where she had played with 
them last. Topsy Turvy’s mother did not like 
such actions at all. She scolded and she 
argued and she wept, but nothing could make 
Topsy Turvy mend ber ways. Finally her 
mother became so impatient that she cried out: 
“I wish you as much trouble with your things 
as ycu cause me. I do wish it, indeed.” Of 
course, this was a dreadful thing for a mother 
to say, but then Topsy’s mother was dreadfully 
upset. Now it happened that a roguish spirit 
overheard the words. “Ha! Ha!” he laughed. 
“What a good joke that would be. Topsy’s 
mother shall have her wish, and Topsy Turvy 
shall learn a lesson she won’t forgot.” It 
wasn't ten minutes later before Topsy picl:ed 
up her pea green coat. “ Why, the pockets are 
inside out,’ she cried, “and so is one sleeve. 
What naughty person could have done that?” 
Next, Topsy looked for her bonnet. “ Why, 
someone has walked on my aew bonnet,” she 
wailed, “and some one has pulled out the linia 
and unraveled the tassel that hung down he- 
hind.” When her hat was set right again sh> 
hunted up her shoes. “ Why, someone has put 
san! in my shoes,” she shouted, “who coud 
lave been so mean?” When her shoes were 
cleaned out she hunted up her parasol. “ Why, 
some one has turned it inside out,’ she 
screamed. “Some naughty, naughty person has 
\urned my parasol inside ont.” When her para- 
sol was all in shape again Topsy was ready to 
vo walking. She strutted out of the door and 
into the street. She had not gone a block be- 
jore she began to limp. She bent down to take 
off her shoe and her parasol jumped inside oui. 
Then her bonnet turned upside down, and 
finally her coat pockets emptied her pennies 
on to the sidewalk. That night when Topsy lay 
slecping the roguish imp sat near her ear and 
whispered: “ You think I am a joke,” he satd, 
“but Iam not. I am the little fellow who goes 
about paying people according to their deserts. 


Copyright, 1927, by Joseph B. Egan 
All Rights Reserved. 


i+ am always on the job, too, and néver miss 
anyone. If you wish to be happy and successful 
just do the right thing at the right time, aa: 
leave the rest to me. While I empty the 
pockets of some people, I fill the peckets of 
others with all kinds of good things.” 


Little Worries Make Big Clouds 


HERE was once an Indian working hard in 
the hot sun planting kernels of corn with 
a pointed stick. He was a poor Indian, and 
had very little corn to plant. Each kernel, 
therefore, was as precious as a nugget of yel- 
low gold. In the sky above flew a number cf 
black crows, each of which watched the Indian 
as he worked, and earnestly desired to gobble 
down the golden kernels. 

Now it happened that a great storm had swept 
over the distant motintain range, and one great 
mass of clouds, driven by a high wind, had 
streamed out into the blue sky and taken on 
the shape of a dreadful serpent with black up- 
lifted head, and coiled body that dwindled into 
the horizon. Vivid flashes of lightning forked 
out of the wide-open jaws and the wind gave 
the whole mass a writhing, snalse-like motion 
that added to the terrible effect 

The poor Indian became aware of the darken- 
ing sky and glanced up. His eye caught the 
dreadful head and vast body. The jaws 
seemed about to reach down and swallow him. 
He shrieked in terror and fled from the field 
towards the village, spreading alarm among the 
other Indians as he ran. 

In an hour the storm had passed and blessed 
rain had fallen on the Indian’s field. The vast 
cnake had vanished into thin air. The blue of 
the great sky was clear and beautiful without 
a speck in it to mar its lustre. 

The poor Indian peeped out of his house in 
wonder. Where was the cause of all his fear’ 
Surely his ancestral gods had been good to him. 
Then he climbed to the top of his dwelling and 
looked off towards his field where he had 
abandoned his precious corn. The rain would 
do the corn good. He smiled. Then he re- 
membered the crows that had watched him 
plant. They were no longer in the sky. Could 
it he possible they had alighted? The poor 
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Indian ran all the way back to his field. As 
he came near the black crows rose heavily into 
the air. The poor Indian sat down on a rock 
and wept, for his golden corn was gone to the 
last kernel. 

And as he sat and wept, a wise old medicine 
man came near. “ Worries are big clouds,” said 
he, “ that frighten us so much that we do not 
notice the black crows stealing our health, our 
happiness, our smiles, our lightness of heart. 
Nothing is ever as bad as it seems, except the 
little acts of carelessness which are always a 
great deal worse than we ever imagined any- 
thing could be.” 


The Little Girl and the Rose 


NE day a little girl came into the office. 
She carried in her hand a lovely red rose 
on a long stem. She wanted me to enjoy her 
rose with her. She wanted me to see its lovely 
coloring, the delicate weave of its silken petals, 
the charming way in which it folded its beauty 
around the heart within it; she wished also to 
share with me the wonderful perfume that rose 
up out of the beauty of the flower like an in- 
cense from some heavenly burner swung by 
angelic hands. 

After we had enjoyed the rose together an:l 
talked about it and about Him who designed 
it and created it, and brought it to its perfect 
end, the little girl went away carrying the rose 
with her. As she passed out of the office doo- 
she turned and smiled at me; a queer, under- 
standing little smile. 

Now the rose is gone. Its beauty has been 
translated to another sphere wherever that 
may be; the little girl has grown up, and has 
taken her place in life, but two things remain 
just as they were; the memory of the rose and 
the memory of the smile. 

What a wonderful thing it is to be able to 
grasp a passing thing, a rose,asmile,a cheery 
word, a happy day, a song, a lovely scene anid 
fix it forever, just as it is, in a place where, as 
long as life exists, no change can come over it. 
Our memory does all this for us. It becomes a 
sacred shrine in which we hang up the precious 
trophies that we gain as we go through life; 
and since it is such a sacred place, since 
around its walls hang glimpses of our loved 
ones, of happy hours, and beautiful things, how 
careful we should be not to hang there, also, the 
memories of evil things to debase. and mar the 
beauty of the place. 

When the years pass and the day comes 
when old age is on us, what a great comfort 
to have a shrine of memory hung with lovely 
things, rare things, delicate things, inspiring 
and ennobling things! How glorious to be able 
fo walk right down the broad aisles of that 
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shrine with proud, uplifted head, because of no 
fear of seeing some dark and evil looking thing 
leering at us iike a devil. 


The Oriole’s Nest 


UST below my house, on the very tip end 
J of a long elm tree bough hangs a beauti- 
ful oriole’s nest. It is shaped like a pear, and 
is fastened to a crotch of the limb by strong 
cords woven of horsehair and woolen threads, 

It is probable that no man lives on the earth 
today who could weave that nest of the same 
material and make it the beautiful, useful home 
that it has been. 

It is a lovely thought to think that two of 
God’s golden creatures knew enough, without 
teaching of any kind, to gather and weave and 
build, not for themselves but for other golden 
creatures of their own kind. 

Today the nest swings idly in the wind. It 
is empty and capped with a white bonnet of 
snow. It will never be used again, and in 
time its cords will break, and it will tumble 
down to earth; but for you and me _ who 
raise wondering eyes to it now and then it still 
has a mission in the world. 

It has been the home of beauty. Above it 
flashed the glorious golden wings of parent 
birds. Beside it the air thrilled with the 
liquid sweetness of the oriole song. Within it 
three little creatures came to light and life 
with a mission of loveliness in their hearts; 
three liitle apostles of harmony destined to 
carry, on God-given wing, messages of love and 
happiness to the hearts of men. 

People who appreciate beauty pay silent 
tribute to the spots where beauty has come to 
life. A deserted nest; a withered stem of last 
year’s rose; a fallen tree; a torn and broken 
book; a fragment of a great painting; the 
birthplace of a noble man or woman. 

So each day as I see the oriole’s nest swing- 
ing in the cold winter wind, I see about it the 
flash of glorious wings, and I hear as clear as 
can be, the silver flute-like melody of a song 
long sung. 


The Joy of the Search 


A S I WALKED down to the station this 
morning I found myself toiling into 
the teeth of a northeast storm. The wind 


howled about my ears, the snow stung my face, 
the cold set its teeth in my ears and fingers 
and the déep drifts laid heaps before my heavy 
feet. In spite of all, strangely enough, I felt 4 
keen joy in the struggle. If I had had the magic 
power to melt the winter's and 


away Snow 


sprinkle the earth about with the sweet blos- 
sems of the spring I would not have done $@& 
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] think I realized, as I struggled on for the sta- 
tion which was my goal, that the real joy in 
life comes from the upward struggle and not 
from the prize that waits for us on the crown 
of the hill. As we look about we see every- 
thing struggling and striving for better things: 
the iimts of the gaunt trees stretch up their 
mighty arms to the stars; and in the very 
crystals of the snow there is a struggle for 
beautiful design and perfect workmanship. If 
all this is true of the world about us, how much 
more is it true of the world within where the 
spirit thai has come forth from God secks 
through countless efforts and ages to return 
to the beauty of Him who made it. But things 
would not struggle without some great urge. 
If all effort ended at the road’s end in pain and 
dust, it would be easier far to lie down and die. 
In order to provide against just this sort of 
thing God holds ever before the struggling soul 
the jov of the search, which of itself makes tie 
hitter fight a thing worth while regardless o: 
the crown won or the treasure gained. Happy 
is that man who has kept alive within his soul 
the joy of the struggie; who faces the bitte 
wind and biting snow with a laughing lip and a 
buoyant heart. Happier still is he who faces 
life with the same joyous surge of soul, who 
does his duty, not for the reward but for the 
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sheer happiness in the struggle against odds. 
For such a man !ife is worth while and the 
hattle yields its own crown, and the goal is 
not measured in terms of gold or power or 
worldly gain but in the power of the spirit, 
grown mighty in well-doing. 


Building the Bridge 
By WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE., 


An old man, going a lone highway, 

Came, at the evening, cold and gray, 

To a chasm, vast, and deep, and wide, 
Through which was flowing a sullen tide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim: 

The sullen stream had no fears for him; 

But he turned, when safe on the other side, 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 

“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim, near, 

“You are wasting strength with building here; 
Your journey will end with the ending day; 
You never again must pass this way; 

You have crossed the chasm, deep and wide— 
Why build you the bridge at the eventide?” 
The builder lifted his old gray head: 

“Good friend, in the path I have come,” he said, 
“There followeth after me today 

A youth, whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm, that has been naught to me, 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be. 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim: 

Good friend, I am building the bridge for him.” 














My BOOKHOUSE is splen- 
didly adapted to the require- 
ments of the schoolroom in 
these days, with the emphasis 
more and more placed on ethi- 
cal training. It is the ideal 
equipment for the teacher re- 
quired to devote part of her 
program to the training of 
character. 

An authority on children’s 
reading says, “Within the cov- 
ers of ‘My BOOKHOUSE’ will 
be found the inspiration that 





Do You “Teach” Character? 





will develop a child’s charac- ‘The Child Who Reads school work, with the mini- 
ter and make for true and isthe Child WhoLeads” mum of effort.” 


The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN, Dept. 2-D, 360 N. Michigan Blvd. Chicago 


BQ@DKHOUSE 


Six Volumes—2688 pages—601 Titles—216 Authors 


good citizenship in a day when 
educational values are empha- 
sized and ideals built through 
the mind and eye.” 

Charles D. Lewis, State Di- 
rector of Teacher’s training, 
Frankfort, Kentucky, has 
written regarding My BOOK- 
HOUSE, “One feature which 
is unique, and which greatly 
increases the value of the 
books to teachers, is the index 
which makes it possible to fit 
the stories into any type of 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 





Denver Has School 
For Janitor Helpers 

An organization of custodians, assis- 
tants and helpers in public schools of 
Denver, Col., has been formed, an 
outgrowth of the summer school for 
janitors and engineers held for the 
last two years at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley. Although the organiza- 
tion is less than six months old, in- 
spirational addresses have been given 
by the superintendent of schools and 
two school principals and lectures or 
talks on landscaping, painting, car- 
pentering, care of heating plants, of 
plumbing, and of electrical machinery 
by men in charge of school mainten- 
ance and repairs. Much has already 
been accomplished in improving 
methods of maintaining and cleaning 
school buildings and in the standardi- 
zation of cleaning materials. 


School Tests 
Given at Picnics 

Rural school meets, district and 
county, are held annually in DeWitt 
County, Texas. They are combined 
community picnics and examination 
occasions and have been instrumental 
in arousing public interest in education 
and in encouraging pupils to continue 
school. Results are shown by the fact 
that since 1920 one-teacher schools in 
the county have been reduced from 
30 to 13 and school terms have been 
lengthened in many places. 


Fascists to Rule 
Italian Colleges 

Schools, colleges and universities 
may be abolished by the Italian gov- 
ernment if their teachings inculcate 
disrespect for the institutions and 
principles of Italy’s * existing social 
system, according to recent decrees. 
One measure empowers the govern- 
ment to dismiss administrative magis- 
trates whose official or personal ac- 
tivities or opinions are incompatible 
with the general tendency of the state 
authorities. These decrees, which are 
intended to complete the “Fascistiza- 
tion” of . higher education in Italy, 
provide definite steps for the preven- 
tion of non-Fascist instruction. 


California Adults 
In Night Classes 


“I wish I had gone to college,” is no 
longer the regretful remark of ambiti- 
ous adults, according to Dr. T. W. 
MacQuarrie, director of Metropolitan 
College, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, who states that a night student 
body of more than 2,000 men and 
women, employed during the day in 


business, professional, domestic, and 
vocational pursuits, attend 150 even- 
ing courses at the college. Each class 
meets one evening a week and each 
quarter covers twelve weeks. 


State School Head 
Urges Free Books 


Miss Lois Randolph, who has just 
begun her term as State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in New 
Mexico, announced that she would try 
to convince the 1927 Legislature that 
a free textbook law is necessary for 
New Mexico. The lack of this law, the 
new superintendent declared, is re- 
sponsible for many parents helping 
their children evade the compulsory 
school attendance, because they can- 
not afford to buy books. She favors a 
property tax to provide the necessary 
funds. 


Says Mexican Eagle 
On School Books 

If Lieutenant-Colonel Dickson, re- 
tired army chaplain, is correct, the 
Mexican eagle rather than the Ameri- 
can eagle is on the face of American 
school textbooks. The House ef Rep- 
resentatives military committee is to 
question publishers on his charges of 
erroneous accounts of the activities ot 
American soldiers. 


Challenge Issued 
To Fundamentalists 


Telling them to think for themselves 
and “not to believe anything is true 
until you find it is from your own ob- 
servation and experience,” W. O. 
Saunders, editor of an Elizabeth City, 
N. C., newspaper, spoke to the stu- 
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dents of the University of North 
Carolina during the recent session of 
the North Carolina Newspaper In- 
stitute there. “Forces are gathering 
in this state to cram the _ infallible 
book down our throats,” Mr. Saun- 
ders declared, “but I dare to stané 
here, without regard to the fact that 
the press of tomorrow may denounce 
me, and say to you that there is no 
infallible book.” Mr. Saunders was 
invited to address the student body, 
choosing his own subject. 


Married Women 
Teachers Barred 


Women teachers in Allentown, Pa, 
schools must remain unmarried or quit 
teaching. This edict has been issued 
by the school board. The new order 
will not affect women teachers al- 
ready married. “Disorganization” of 
the teaching staff because of the fre- 
quent invasions of Cupid was given 
by the board as the reason for its. 
edict. 


Army of School Teachers 
Proposed for Mexican Invasion 


The Congregational Church of 
Wrentham, Mass., recently adopted a 
resolution which was sent to President 
Coolidge requesting that “if any force 
is to be sent into Mexico by the United 
States, it be a force of 200,000 Ameri- 
can school teachers.” The campaign 
of the school teachers “would abund- 
antly justify the expense in ten years,” 
the resolution said, “when we remem- 
ber that culture and idealism, not ma- 
terial riches, are the true life of a 
nation as well as an individual.” 





—— 





PHOTOGRAPH YOUR OWN SCHOOL! THE WILLSON-WAY 














Photographs are 
fast becoming &a 
means of identi- 
fication and char- 
acter study. 

Our Simple Plan 
eliminates the need 
of a skilled 
photographer, as 
teacher or pupil 
can operate the 
camera success- 
fully, and at such 
periods as may 
best suit class 
schedules. 

It Is Lots of Fum 
and arouses’ in- 
terest as nothing 
else can. 

A Willson - Way 
Schoo] Camera 
loaded with film 
for 500 pupils is 
mailed to yo 
school with a few 
simple directions 
as to its use. 
Price of photoes 








5 cents each 


THE WILLSON-WAY, 1955 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass- 
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Million Color Shades 
Determined by Gauges 
Successful experiments among the 
manifold activities of the bureau of 
standards include determination of 


mew gauges by which the 1,000,000 


different possible color shades in 
textiles, glass, or other materials can 
be distinguished; also improvements 
of devices for airplanes to find their 
direction from radio signals, and con- 
tinuous testing and certification of all 
the delicate measuring instruments 
which are utilized by art, industry, and 
professional life. In testing and 
certifying gauges and thermometers 
the bureau during the last year per- 
formed 180,000 different operations, 
collecting fees of $675,000 therefor. 


English Farmer States 
Schoolboys Overworked 


Albert Thomas Williams, an English 
farmer who left $31,464 in his will, 
instructed his trustees in the document 
not to send his son, Albert Thomas, 
to a boarding school, but either to 
allow him to attend the ordinary 
elementary school or provide him with 
a governess or tutor at home until he 
is sixteen. Afterwards he is to go to 
an agricultural college if he wishes. 
Mr. Williams states in the will: “I 
make this provision because I am of 
the opinion that one of my sons was 
overworked at school and has never 
properly recovered from the mental 
strain which such overwork induced.” 
Educationists in England who were 
questioned were unanimous in their 
opinions that the day-school boy has 
usually to work harder at his studies 
than the boarder. 


State Universities Use 
Half of Income for Pay 


Fifty-one per cent., $79,011,421, of 
the total incomes of state universities 
and colleges in the United States, 
$154,584,675, is expended for salaries 
and wages; 23 per cent., $36,208,800, 
for materials and supplies; 14 per 
cent., $21,733,841, for lands and build- 
ings and 4 per cent., $6,277,863, for 
equipment. Allowance for scholar- 
ships accounts for about 2 per cent., 
$2,697,906, and 6 per cent., $8,654,844, 
goes into unclassified miscellaneous 
expenses, as shown by statistics com- 
piled by Walter J. Greenleaf, assistant 
specialist in land grant college statis- 
tics, published by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 


School for Foreigners 
In Berlin Opens July 14 


The German Institute for Foreign- 
ers, established in Berlin two years 
ago for non-Germans desiring to learn 
or perfect their German in prepara- 
tion for entering a German university, 
announces its summer courses for 
1927. These will begin on July 14 and 
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continue until August 24. The courses 
are designed for undergraduates pre- 
paring for their A. B. degree, post- 
graduates working for a master’s or 
doctor’s degree, teachers who desire 
to continue their professional studies, 
and auditors who desire to take purely 
cultural courses. The instruction cov- 
ers - German language study, art, 
pedagogy, sociology and a general 
survey course. 


State Universities 
Teach Child Care 


Actual child care and training for 
home economics students, under ex- 
pert supervision in a home manage- 
ment house having a pre-school child, 
is provided by the State Agricultural 
colleges of Iowa, Montana, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania and South 
Dakota; by the State Universities of 
Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska 
and Oklahoma; by Cornell University; 
by the State Normal schools at Terre 
Haute, Ind. and Buffalo, and by 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. Nurs- 
ery schools are maintained at Cornell 
University and Purdue University, 
Indiana; by the State Universities of 
Minnesota, Nebraska and Ohio and by 
the State Colleges of Iowa, Kansas 
and Montana. 


“One-Teacher” Schools 
Are Waning in Kansas 

“The little red schoolhouse” of one 
room seems to be on the wane in 
Kansas, while other schools show 
steady growth, according to Jesse W. 
Miley, state superintendent of public 
instruction. The one-teacher school 
costs the most per pupil, and has fewer 
pupils per school than any other type, 
Mr. Miley said. The decline of the 
one-teacher school spells actual ad- 
vancement in an educational way, Mr. 
Miley believes, pointing to the growth 
of consolidated schools in the state and 
the general increase in school popula- 
tion from 537,092 in -1924 to 543,746 
in 1926. 
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Brazilian Students 
Protest Americanization 


At a recent meeting of the senior 
students of the University Law Schooli 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, the state- 
ment that “Brazil faces the peril of 
being Americanized” was applauded. 
Evidently Brazilian students are much: 
exer¢ised ' over the relations of the- 
United States with Latin American. 
countries. One of the student speak- 
ers said: “Today's meeting is a pro- 
test against American imperialism,. 
which shames civilization by military 
intervention comparable to the Ger- 
man invasion of Belgium. If we are 
not careful all of South America will! 
soon be under the American flag.” 


She Will Have 
Competent Teacher 


A noted European motion picture 
star arrived in New York recently- 
under contract to one of the largest: 
of the film companies. The president 
of the company, who has made count- 
less millions since he graduated from: 
the fur business, introduced her to the 
motion picture critics. “She con't 
speak no English yet, boys,” he said! 
modestly, “but I'm gonna loin her.” 


Wheaton Stiffens 
Admission Rules 


Important changes in the admissions. 
to the freshman class at Wheaton Col- 
lege, Norton, Mass., are announced im 
the new college catalog. Until Sep- 
tember, 1927, admission will be by 
examination and _ certificate, as at 
present. After September, 1927, candi- 
dates for admission by certificate must 
take the scholastic aptitude test and’ 
the examination in English under the- 
college entrance examination board. 
After September, 1928, admission te 
the college will be by examination 
only. Miss Edith White of the eco- 
nomics department has been made sec- 
retary of the new board of admission. 




















Pikes Peak, Denver, etc. 








N. E. A, Tour to Seattle 


Tour leaves Boston June 25, 1927. Visiting—Chicago, 
Glacier National Park, Seattle, Portland, Columbia River 
Highway, San Francisco, Yosemite National Park, Los An- 
geles, Catalina, Pasadena, Grand Canyon, Colorado Springs, 


Detailed itinerary will be mailed upon request. 


WALTER H. WOODS COMPANY 
LITTLE BUILDING 


80 Boylston Street, Boston 
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School Has 
No Pupils 

Miss Libbie Lapour’s only pupil has 
moved away. Miss Lapour is teacher 
of the school at Tarnov, a Polish vil- 
lage in Platte County, Nebraska. The 
district boasts a good building and 
Miss Lapour was employed for a nine- 
month term. School opened last Fal! 
and for four months she taught her 
sole pupil, a girl of eleven years. The 
gir?s father, station agent at Tarnov, 
was transferred and the school lost its 
pupil. The School Board is paying 
her a reduced salary, pending the 
arrival of children desiring a public 
school education. The residents of 
Tarnov are mostly Catholic and main- 
tain their own school. 


College Man 
Is Handicapped 

While graduation from a liberal art 
school is not a detriment and college 
graduates are wanted in big business 
organizations, these graduates go to 
positions greatly weakened and with a 
marked inability to organize their 
time and suppress undesirable habits, 
President S. S. Baker told Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College students re- 
cently. “The best thought in America,” 
asserted Dr. Baker, “will support col- 
lege education to the limit, and our 
task is to remove the causes of weak- 
ness.” 


Tigert Sees Trend 
To Junior College 

A tendency to reorganize the college 
course to provide for study of profes- 
sional and scientific studies as well as 
academic courses, is seen throughout 
the country, according to John J. 
Tigert, United States Commissioner 


of Education. The plan for such 
change would follow somewhat the 
changes which were made in high 


school organization when the junior 
high school was introduced. One of 
the plans for reorganizing the college 
course provides for a sort of junior 
college, which provides two years for 
academic studies. Two subsequent 
years provide for the study of pro- 
fessional or scientific courses, which 
fit students to enter chosen vocations. 


Wesleyan Completes Its 
Campaign for $1,200,000 

The board of trustees of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., has 
announced completion of the collection 
of an endowment of $1,200,000, which 
entitled the institution to $400,000 
offered by the General Education 
Board. The gift of the General Edu- 
cation Board was contingent upon the 
collection of the triple sum by the 
university prior to December 31. The 
campaign was inaugurated in 1920 by 
the late President Shanklin. In addi- 
tion to the endowment, it has resulted 
in considerable gifts for buildings and 
other items. 
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900 SLAVES for each inhabitant 
of the United States would be re- 
quired to replace electricity, according 
to Dr. E. E. Free, New York consult- 
ing engineer. We used last year in 
the United States more than 100,000,- 
000,000 manpower of electricity. Man- 
power is more impressive than horse- 
power, he said. 


YEAR’S SPORTS for 1926, ama- 


teur as well as professional, were ac- 


corded an increased popular interest. 
The track and field season was a 
record-smasher. Golf drew bigger 


galleries and lured countless thousands 
to its fairways. Tennis tightened its 
hold on popular favor. Schoolboy 
athletics had a boom year, and foot- 
ball exceeded the wildest expectations. 


GOVERNMENT'S’ COST since 
1791 for the United States is approxi- 
mately $120,000,000,000, according to 
statistics made public by the treasury 
department. More than half of this 
vast sum was spent during and after 
the World War. From 1917 to the 
end of 1926 the actual government ex- 
penses were $62,000,000,000. 


VACANT LIBRARIES in Poland 
apparently indicate that the Polish 
people have abandoned reading. Forty- 
eight libraries have had to go out of 
business within a year and the book 
shops are complaining that the number 
of volumes sold _ steadily diminishes, 
for some unaccountable reason. 


AMERICAN FARMS, | through 
improvement in the standard of living, 
are rapidly assuming all the comforts 
of city life in the country. Thirty-two 
per cent. of the nation’s farm homes 
have running water and _ thirty-eight 
per cent. of the farm women have 
washing machines. Gas engines, 
modern self-heating gasoline and 
electric flatirons, kitchen cabinets, 
radio receiving sets, electricity and 
automobiles are a few of the conven- 
iences used. 


A SPEAKING HORN for auto- 
mobiles which will say distinctly such 
words as “turning to the right,” “stop” 
and the like has been invented by a 
Detroit man. This was brought out 
recently in a court action in Detroit 
whereby the financial backer asked 
that the inventor be restrained from 
disposing to others the patented rights 
to the horn. It was declared the same 
principle can be applied to railroad 
crossing signals. 
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characteristic of today’s  indus- 
trial era,” in the opinion of Everit B, 
Terhune as expressed to the National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in New York. England, 
France, Germany and Italy are thor- 
oughly alive to the necessity of in- 
creased efficiency in their industries 
and of trade expansion if they are to 
hold their own. American industry 
must be equally alert if we are to 
maintain the supremacy which much 
good fortune and considerable ability 
have won for us, he declared. 


“JAZZ AGE” exactions are too 
great for the physical and mental well- 
being of American boys and girls, in 
the opinion of Dr. Charles H. Mayo, 
famous surgeon. The mental develop- 
ment of the American people today, he 
said, is far in excess of their progress 
made in physical development. 


SECRET ARMY in Germany hav- 
ing financial support of mnilitarists 
since 1923 to the amount of 70,000,000 
marks a year for making arms and 
establishing a junker airplane factory 
at Moscow was one of the sensational 
charges recently made in the Reich- 
stag by Philip Scheidemann, head of 
the social democrats in Germany. 
Hundreds of officers disguised as 
physical instructors, he said, were 
secretly drilling youth all over Ger- 


many. He gave names, places and 
figures while nationalists shouted: 
“Treason! Traitor! Blackguard!” 


None, however, called him a liar. 


“AMERICA LEADS the world in 
the private ownership and operation 
of aircraft, is at least abreast of other 
progressive nations in the technical 
development of aircraft for military 
purposes, and has the technical knowl- 
edge necessary to equal or excel the 
commercial airplanes of other nations,” 
says the annual report of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 


BRITISH PENSIONS to those 
who participated in the late war have 
amounted to 665,000,000 pounds. This 
is a larger amount than has been ex- 
pended so far by any other country. 
Last year 67,000,000 pounds were paid 
to 1,800,000 men, women and children. 
This was 2,500,000 pounds less than in 
1925. 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS to _ the 
number of 36,000,000 are sold every 
week day in the year in this country. 
The number of families in this coun- 
try is officially stated to be 24,000,000. 
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EDUCATION FOR A CHANGING 
CIVILIZATION. By William Heard 
Kilpatrick, of Teachers College, 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

These three lectures delivered at 
Rutgers University in 1926 upon “The 
Nature of Our Changing Civilization,” 
“The Demands on . Education,” and 
“The Changed Education” present the 
vision, conviction and spirit of Dr. Kil- 
patrick better than they have been em- 
bodied in any other single book. We 
quote a few random sentences which 
are significant :— 

“Things are changing. So complex 
is the situation that almost any mood 
may, if it will, pick from the whole 
some instances of its congenial change 
and proclaim that as the trend of the 
times. 

“If there is division as to how 
things are changing, much more is 
there diversity as to how to meet the 
situation. Every resource of thought, 
ancient and modern, is ransacked for 
suggestions. Religion, science, politi- 
cal theory, economics, education—from 
each in turn remedies are sought. All 
wish to use education, since whatever 
is possible to be done must be done 
through the coming generations, if not 
by them. 

“Our times are changing and—in 
part at least—as times never changed 
before. These changes make new de- 
mands on education. And our educa- 
tion must greatly change itself in order 
to meet the new situation. 

“Surer than money to attract men 
and women of the needed calibre and 
character is a better philosophy that 
will free education from its internal 
thraldom and allow it unhampered to 
do its real work.” 

Dr. Kilpatrick’s personal and pro- 
fessional evolution—development for 
those who prefer it—is one of the 
noble demonstrations of the changing 
times, and this book is really a monu- 
ment to the educational achievement of 
the last quarter of a century. 


A LATIN PRIMER for High 
Schools, Vocational and Commercial 
Schools, and Junior High Schools. 
By Clarence W. Gleason. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1926. 
293+-xiii pages. $1.25. 

Among the aims of the book, as 
stated by the author, are the follow- 
ing: To give a clear and _ intelligent 
presentation of the elements of Latin 
in a natural and logical sequence; to 
correlate English and Latin words, be- 





ginning with the first lesson; and to 
lay the foundations for reading at 
sight. The vocabularies are chosen, 
as far as possible, using Mr. Browne's 
Word List as a_ basis, from words 
common in Caesar and Cicero. Pas- 
sages for translation are given from 
time to time throughout the book, and 
at the end we find interesting  selec- 
tions from various authors. The 
Appendix contains a concise English 
and Latin grammar, a list of Latin 
abbreviations, a full list of Latin 
words adopted into English, Latin ex- 
pressions often found in English 
writers, law terms, legal maxims, 
Latin, words useful in medicine and 
pharmacy, and Latin mottoes and 
songs. 

The book also meets admirably the 
new requirements of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, based on 
the recommendations of the committee 
on the Classical Survey of the Ameri- 
can Classical League. It is simple, 
concise, well-graded, and merits a 
wide use in our schools. 


_—_ 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 
Compiled by Liddell and Scott. A 
new edition revised and augmented 
throughout by Henry Stuart Jones 
with the assistance of Roderick Mc- 
Kenzie, and with the co-operation of 
many scholars. 

Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 

The first edition of the famous Lexi- 
con upon which the present work is 
based was published by the Clarendon 
Press more than eighty years ago. 
While more than eight editions have 
appeared since that time, yet the con- 
siderable additions to Greek literature, 
and the large number of documents 
that have come from Egypt within the 
last generation have wrought so many 
changes in the meanings of old words 
and have added so many new ones 
that a thorough revision was necessary. 

In the twelve pages of the preface 
we have an interesting history of the 
Lexicon through its various editions, 
and also an account of the plans for 
meeting the need of a new lexicon. 
The limit of the present work is 
roughly 600 A. D. Patristic Greek is 
not included, except citations from 
Christian writers as sources of classical 
quotations, since a lexicon of Patristic 
Greek is in course of preparation. 

The eighth edition bore on the title 
page the name of Drisler, a distin- 
guished American scholar, and much 
assistance was given by Goodwin of 
Harvard and Gildersleeve of Johus 
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Hopkins. But American scholars have 
not contributed to*the present edition. 

Part II is now in press, and will ap- 
pear at no distant date. 





DIAGNOSTIC STUDIES IN 
ARITHMETIC. By G. T. Buswell, 
The University of Chicago. With 
the co-operation of Lenore John, 
Research Assistant. Chicago, Ill.: 
The University of Chicago. 

The failures in the elementary 
school are caused more frequently by 
arithmetic than by any other subject 
in the curriculum. This monograph 
is devoted to a detailed analysis of one 
group of mental processes, namely, 
those exhibited in dealing with the 
four fundamental operations in arith- 
metic. As the title indicates the 
authors diagnose various cases which 
they describe so clearly that the least 
alert minded or untrained teacher can 
but understand it clearly and follow 
the diagnosing readily. 

One of the most profitable tasks for 
the teacher is to discover the methods 
and mental processes of pupils whose 
work is unsatisfactory and those of 
pupils whose work is satisfactory in 
order to compare these methods and 
processes with a view to securing gen- 
eral adoption of good methods. Such 
a procedure requires techniques of 
study which are sufficiently penetrating 
to reveal what the pupils are actually 
doing. The initial discovery of the 
methods employed by pupils is difficult 
and often requires elaborate forms of 
analysis, but once the habits of work 
adopted by pupils have been cata- 
logued, the task of identifying charac- 
teristic methods in an individual case 
becomes comparatively simple. 


A STUDY OF THE MODERN 
DRAMA. A Handbook for the 
Study and Appreciation of the Best 
Plays, European, English, and 
American, of the Last Half Century. 
By Barrett H. Clark. Cloth. xi+ 
527 pages. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company. 

Mr. Clark has been a tireless and 
original worker in the field of the 
drama for many years. His transla- 
tions of French plays and his well- 
known volumes on “Contemporary 
French Dramatists” and “European 
Theories of the Drama” have given 
him a deserved reputation as a reliable 
writer on subjects connected with the 
drama and its interpretation. He has 
set the capstone to his activities in this 
remarkably complete and helpful hand- 
book, which serves as an introduction 
to the study of the drama here and 
abroad during the last half century, or 
roughly, from Ibsen to O'Neill. Sue- 
cessive chapters discuss the drama of 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, 
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Germany, Austria, Hungary, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, Spain, Eng- 
‘land, Ireland, and America, with a fur- 
ther chapter on the Yiddish drama. 
Under each country is a general dis- 
«cussion, followed by a detailed treat- 
ment of significant dramatists: Ibsen, 
Strindberg, Tolstoy, Chekhov, Andre- 
yev, Hauptmann, Sudermann, 
Schnitzler, Molnar, Lavedan, Brieux, 
Rostand, Maeterlinck, D’Annunzio, 
Pirandello, Echegaray, Galdés, Bena- 
‘vente, Pinero, Jones, Wilde, Shaw, 
“Galsworthy, Masefield, Barrie, Yeats, 
Synge, Lady Gregory, Dunsaniy, 
‘Thomas, Fitch, MacKaye, Walter, 
Sheldon, Cohan, Tarkington, O’Neill— 
‘these are only about half of the im- 
portant writers who receive the author's 
attention. In addition to biographical 
material on each author and his works, 
Mr. Clark gives a complete list of his 
plays, information about available edi- 
tions, and an extensive bibliography of 
works about the man and his works, 
and then proceeds to analyze one or 
more—sometimes three—of his plays. 
‘This analysis is in discussional form: 
observations, queries, references, 
analogies, and contrasts; it can not 
fail to provoke the reader’s interest 
and encourage thinking and discussion, 
a vital feature of Mr. Clark’s book. 
Following the text proper is a very 
important and valuable bibliography of 
works on the drama, covering over 
sixty pages, which deals not only with 
the drama in general, but with the 
‘various national dramas and with in- 
dividual dramatists, including many 
not treated in the body of the book. A 
complete index is provided. Students 
and teachers in schools and colleges, 
members of study clubs, and general 
readers will find the volume a store- 
‘house of information and inspiration, 
while libraries will find it indispensable 
for their reference shelves. 


FOLK SONGS OF FRENCH CAN- 
ADA. Collected and edited by 
Marius Barbeau and Edward Sapir 
of the Canadian National Museur. 
Cloth. xxii+216 pages. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 
Everyone has heard of the Canadian 

“Coureurs-des-bois” and their songs, 

‘but probably no one ever realized what 

a wealth and variety of folklore ma- 

terial was still treasured up in the 

orally-transmitted folksongs of the 

French Canadians of Quebec, and even 

of New England, until the Canadian 

National Museum began a thorough- 

going, scientific study of the whole 

field of French-Canadian folksong 
under the direction of Marius Barbeau. 

‘The results of this investigation in a 

field thought exhausted half a century 

ago were surprising. From the lips of 
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simple “Canadiens” was garnered a 
remarkable store of songs, thousands 
of them, with many versions of in- 
dividual songs. One Gaspé fisherman 
alone contributed three hundred from 
the storehouse of his memory! Out of 
this abundant stock the editors of 
“Folk Songs of French Canada” have 
selected forty-one representative ex- 
amples, some three or four centuries 
old, and all alive with the simple 
human emotions so characteristic of 
genuine popular literature. They have 
provided a general introduction and 
explanatory notes to each song as well 
as a wealth of references to parallels 
and analogies in the folklore of France 
and other countries. The music is also 
given, and the French text of ach 
song is accompanied by an English 
translation by Dr. Sapir, in which an 
attempt is made to retain the metre of 
the original and to express its ideas as 
literally as is consistent with trans- 
lation into English verse. In this the 
translator has succeeded; the English 
of the translations has such a sturdy 
popular flavor that they appear to 
have sprung from as primitive a source 
as the originals. Nowhere is there a 
trace of the bookish or artificial or 
literary. Both collaborators deserve 
the thanks of all lovers of folklore and 
of popular music. They have done 
within a somewhat more limited sphere 
a task comparable to that of Professor 
Child in his monumental work on the 
English and Scottish popular ballads, 
and have done it with evident fidelity 
and scholarship. 


JACINTO BENAVENTE. By Wal- 
ter Starkie, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Cloth. 218 pages. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch. 

PLAYS BY JACINTO BENA- 
VENTE (Fourth Series). Trans- 
lated from the Spanish, with an in- 
troduction, by John Garrett Under- 
hill. Cloth. xx+224 pages. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The award to Benavente of the 
Nobel Prize for Literature a year or 
two ago focussed interest upon the 
great Spanish dramatist to a marked 
extent, not only in Europe, but in 
North and South America as well. 
Several of his plays have been pro- 
duced in the United States with suc- 
cess—notably “The World and His 
Wife” (El Gran Galeoto) arid “The 
Passion Flower” (La Malquerida) and 
revivals of Benavente plays are prom- 
ised for the coming theatrical season. 
His foremost interpreter by means of 
the printed word has been in this coun- 
try John Garrett Underhill, who is en- 
gaged in the work of translating the 
Benavente plays seriatim. The fourth 
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volume, which contains “The School. of 
Princesses,” “A Lady,” “The Magic of 
an Hour,” and “Field of Ermine” 
maintains the standard set by Mr. 
Underhill in the three preceding col- 


lections. The gifted translator has 
prefixed an essay “On Theatre and 
Antitheatre,” notable in itself as a 


piece of drama interpretation and sery- 
ing also to place the pieces that appear 
in the book. Further volumes in the 
series are promised. 

That Benavente is arousing a similar 
interest in Great Britain is indicated by 
Mr. Starkie’s book, which is a popular 
interpretation of the playwright and 
his works. 

A chapter deals with Benavente’s 
rather limited production since 1914, 
notably such plays as “Campo de 
Armifio" and “La Vestal de Occi- 
dente” (which has as its central figure 
Queen Elizabeth of England). The 
concluding chapter summarizes Mr. 
Starkie’s points, emphasizing among 
others the Shakespeare influence on 
Benavente. 

Taken jointly with Mr. Underhill’s 
translations and the excellent essays 
which precede each of his volumes, 
Mr. Starkie’s book will help to give a 
satisfying and comprehensive picture 
of Benavente’s work and significance, 
affording an appropriate mingling of 
theory and criticism with actual ac- 
quaintance with the works. Certainly 
no drama lover can afford to overlook 
either of these books. It is understood 
that Spanish classes are soon to have 
authoritative editions of a number of 
Benavente’s plays in the original, as 
well, 
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Books Received 


“El Sombrero de Tres Picos.” B 
D. Pedro A. de Alarcon. Richmond, 
Va.: Johnson Publishing Company. 


The Reference Shelf. “Federal 
Department of Education,” and 
“Military Training Compulsory in 
Schools and Colleges.” New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company. 


“Nichols’ Junior Train- 
ing.” Parts One and Two. New 
York: American Book Company. 


“Exploring the Manual Arts.” By 
John F. riese. New York: The 
Century Company. 

“Zadig ou la Destinée. By Voltaire. 
—“Guy de Maupassant.” Cinq Contes. 
Edited by J. B. Patterson.—“The 
ae ce! to English.” Part Two. By 

. A. Treble and G. H. Vallais.— 
“Village Schools in India.”” By Mason 
Olcutt.—“Chateaubriand.” With Notes 
by George Foster.—‘‘Greece.” By M, 
A. sy rte Second Geometry.” 
By J. Davidson and A. J. Pressland. 
—"Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sci- 
ences.’ By Walter Clyde Curry.— 
“The Legacy of the Middle Ages, 
Edited by C. Crump and 
Jacob. New York: Oxford Univers- 
ity Press. 

“Good Reading.” First, Second, and 
Third Readers with Primer. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“This Singing World.” A Collection 
of Modern Poetry for Young People. 
Collected and edited by Louis Unter- 
meyer. — “Journalism for High 
Schools.” By William N. Otto. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

“Principles of Education.” By 
Philip R. V. Curoe. New York: Globe 
Book Company. 
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Make Every Week 
Thrift Week! 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Save Money to the Taxpayers by making 
School Books last fully Twice as Long. 


You cannot afford to operate your School System under the Free 
Text Book Law without these Book Covers in conjunction. 


a 








SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 


& mmncanonmneauinnuesonma 
Poor Pat 


Census Taker — “Your husband's 
mame, please?” 

Mrs. Grogan—“Pat.” 

Census Taker—“I want his name in 
full.” 

Mrs. Grogan — “Well, sor, when 
the’s full he thinks he’s Jack Dempsey, 
‘but when Oi lays my hands on ’im 
the’s just plain Pat again.”—Capper’s 
Weekly. 


We've Often Wondered 


Nurse Girl—“You mustn’t ask so 
gany delicate questions, Johnny. 
Don’t you know that curiosity once 
killed a cat?” 

Johnny—“What did the cat want to 
know ?”—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


—_—-> 


Quite Certain 

“Did you behave in church?” asked 
‘an interested relative when Junior re- 
turned from the service. 

“Course, I did,” replied Junior. “I 
theard the lady back of us say she 
never saw a child behave so.”—Chris- 
tian Register. 





Double Crossing the Cop 
“Hey, you,” yelled the traffic officer 
at the amorous lover. “Why don’t you 
use both hands?” 
“I’m afraid to let go the steering 
wheel,” grinned the irrepressible youth 
at the wheel. 


Convinced 

Willie just home from circus. 

His father did not approve of the 
circus. 

“Dad,” he said gleefully, “if you 
would go to a circus one time you'd 
never go to church again as long as 
you lived.” 


Educated, Anyhow 

Uncle (to nephew who has just 
started school)—“So you go to school 
now, Billy?” 

Billy—“Yes, uncle.” 

“Let me hear you spell puppy.” 

“I’m _ too big a boy to spell puppy. 
Try me on dog.”—Tit-Bits, London. 


Positively 
Professor—“Who was the 
inventor ?” 
Student—“An Irishman named Pat. 
Pending.” 


greatest 
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Wm. B. Ittmer, Inc. 
Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Twenty-five years in School-house Planning and 
Construction 


Nineteen years, Architect Board of Education, 
St. Louis 


















The Imitator 


The Boss—“What do you mean by 
such language? Are you the manager 
here or am I?” 

Jones—“I know I'm not the man- 
ager.” 

The Boss—“Very well, then, if 
you're not the manager, why do you 


talk like a blamed idiot?”—The 
Stenographer. 

Fine! 
Farmer Jenkins brought his new 


flivver into town one day and left it 
in the public square. 
“Hey, there,” yelled the traffic cop, 
“you can’t park your car here.” 
“What you got that sign up for, 
then? Don't it say, ‘Fine for parking 
automobiles’ ?” 








YES so 
often feel Tired, DullandHeavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect 

EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. 1 | 
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s- TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. ss 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bidg. 

Portland, Me., 415 Congress St. Birmingham, Ala. 808 Title Bldg. 

New York, N. Y¥., 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 MeGee St. 

Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bidz. Portiand, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Les Angeles, Cal., 548 So. Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration ferm free. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager ROSE E. BRADBURY, Manager GEORGE H, LARRABEE, Manager 
36 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn. 14 Beacon Street Bosten, Mass. Clapp Memorial Bldg., Portland, Me. 


SCIENTIFIC TEACHER-PLACEMENT 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
D. H. COOK, General Manager 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Northampton Syracuse Indianapolis Memphis 



































H. 8. BALDWIN T. M. BASTINGS 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 
Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 
Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “\iw york 


Recommends college and normal school graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


BME RSsOoON 
Golleaewe ofr Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It 
alms to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression, 
whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. Degrees granted. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS, 


THE ARLO BOOKS 


READING—INTERPRETATION—EXPRESSION 















































Bvery week some school man or woman writes us something com- 
plimentary about the ARLO BOOKS. May we pass on the one that has 
pleased us this week:— 


“We like the whole ARLO series because we can always be sure 
that there will be no duplication of material, as well as for their excel- 
lence otherwise.” 

Superintendent of Schools, 
J. W. Frost, Colchester, Conn. 


You will agree, I know, that this is one of the strong features of 
the ARLO BOOKS. Each book has a fresh appeal for school children. 
They love ARLO, and they enjoy the adventures of ANITA and DAN’S 
BOY. Each story is to them entirely new. 


BUSY BUILDERS BOOK .... .45 | DAN’S BOY ...cccccsccesees 60 


ALLSPICE  .n.ccscecseeccess 55 ANITA ....+++, esectcosccoce ee 
CLEMATIS ...ccccccessceess -60 | WHO KNOWS .....-ccceeees -50 
ARLO eeteeeeere eee eeeeeeeeee -65 PATHWAYS eeeereeeeebeeeeee 80 


BY BERTHA B. AND ERNEST COBB 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 











February 7, 1927 


Morality and Civilization 
BY MILTON FAIRCHILD 


It is astonishing that two nations 
as different as United States and 
France should be in agreement as to 
the morality on which they want to 
bring up their children. The United 
States has brought adults from over 
a dozen mother countries into co- 
operation as a nation, and has a 
national history of only one hundred 
and fifty years, but France has been a 
nation for 1,400 years, and the land 
of France had been inhabited for 
many centuries by Basques, and by 
Gauls before them in other centuries, 
yet American and French childhood 
morality is practically identical. 

In Mexico a translation of the 
United States Children’s Morality 
Code, with “Mexicanisms” substituted 
for “United Statesisms,” so that the 
children never think of any nation but 
their own as sponsor for it, is being 
used in the public schools as the basis 
of moral instruction. This is a recog- 
nition of the fact that moral ideas 
originate in civilization, not in nation- 
ialism; no nation can arrogate to it- 
self the origin of the morality of 
civilization. 

This common identity of moral 
ideas could not be the result of inde- 
pendent growth in civilization were 
there not ethical principles which 
permeate civilization as an expression 
of human intelligence. Given intelli- 
gent human beings, control them by 
an “urge” for the development of 
civilization, and in due time their re- 
sulting cultural morality will be al- 
most identical. 

The Character Education Institution 
has arranged to have the Children’s 
Morality Code translated into Chinese, 
in order that a comparison may be 
made between China’s childhood 
morality and that of France, Mexico 
and the United States. 


Know Another Language Than 
Your Own 


Americans and their companion 
users of the English language in Great 
Britain and its dominions seldom 
know any other language than their 
own. The cultured European, on the 
other hand, usually is a master of sev- 
eral languages. Such accomplishment 
is more necessary there than here, but 
that does not excuse us. 

In the naturally richest of conti- 
nents, South America, Spanish is al- 
most the only language spoken. Des- 
tiny is weaving ever closer relations 
between that continent and our own 

The young man in the United 
States who wishes to know a useful 
language in addition to his own caf- 
not, therefore, make a more prudent 
choice than Spanish. 
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It is easy to acquire and the accum- 
glated treasures in it are very invit- 


The day is fast céming when the 
traditional ignorance of other lan- 


guages by natives of the United 
States who aspire to leadership in 
jmportant affairs will not be easily 


excused.—The Washington Herald. 











Meetings To Be Held 


FEBRUARY 


26: National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Dallas, Texas. Marie 
Gugle, Columbus, Ohio, President. 


@7-March. 3: Fifty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the N. E. A, 
7-March 3: National Society of 
College Teactiers of Education, 
Dallas, Texas. 
MARCH 
$1-April 2: Schoolmen’s Week Ses- 


sions, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 
APRIL. 


Annual Educational 
Conference, sponsored by Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
kK. J. Ashbaugh, Columbus. 


JULY 
Convention, 


7-8-9: Seventh 


$-7: N. E. A. Seattle, 
Washington. 
AUGUST. 
7-12: World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, Toronto, Canada. 


According to Architect William B. 
Ittner and Superintendent Leo B. 
Baisden, plans for the initial unit of 
the complete school group at Long- 
view, Wash., are under way. The 
three-unit group is to be erected on a 
thirty-nine-acre site, the gift of R. A. 
Long, Long-Bell 
Lumber founder of 
Longview. 
an elementary 


president of the 
Company and 

The group will consist of 
school, housing 600, a 


junior high for 800 and a senior high 
with working capacity of 1,000. The 
Senior high school will be the first 
unit erected, followed by the junior 


high and the elementary. 





WHO'S WHO IN EDUCATION 


(At Last a Volume Worthy of 
the Name) 
Education’s first truly national 
biographical catalog of profes- 
sional leaders will come from 
the press at an early date. 
Subscription must be made at 
once as only enough copies will 

be printed to fill orders. 
Copies $4 cash with order, or 
$4 plus postage C. O. D. 


GEORGE E. BOWMAN, Publisher 
509 Twelfth Avenue Greeley, Colorado 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE 
DISCRIMINATING SELECTION 
CAREFUL RECOMMENDATION 


Free registration now for fall vacancies 
Prompt and careful response to inquiries 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 








ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TEACHERS WANTED 
especially those de- 
siring Promotion. 








437 Fifth Ave. 





Symes Bldg., Denver, Cole. 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wa. 


42ND YEAR 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicage Best 
New York 


Operate everywhere, 
Schools Col- 
leges and Normals 
our clients. Send for 
booklet “Teaching 
AS a Business.” 








MERICAN 
and FOREIGN 


Schools to parents. 


-:+ TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 19 West 44th Street, New York. 

















FRANK IRVING COOPER 











recommends teachers and has filled 


j hundreds of high grade positions 
{up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registra- 


any desirable place or know where 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Agency, 31 


Union 


tion. f you need a teacher for 
a teacher may be 


n z wanted, address 
Square, New York. 








SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Charles W. Mulford: Prop. register only reliable 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1386 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


wuperior people. We 


candidates. Services 
free to school officiais. 


406 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 





QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


SEND FOR 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainiy be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


CIRCULARS 

















WINSHIP 








We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


Boston, Mass. 
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tae eg SS TEACHERS’ — * PEASE, Manager 
Specializing in Schoolhouse ng Distance Telephone 
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These Orthophonic Records are 


created especially for your class-work 


HERE is real music for your listeners in 
their day-by-day study. Music pure— 
as though hearing Casals at the actual 
moment of his playing Schubert’s 
Moment Musical. Bells, harps, ’cellos, 
violins playing softly, /ivingly, the mas- 
ter melodies you give the child as a basis 
for his whole music life. Sensibly, you 
believe in intense ear-training. You 
open the mind of the child to the beauty 
of sound, first, before puzzling him with 


strange, printed bars and clefs. Hence- 
forth you need use only Orthophonic 
music. 


Here is a partial list. of the Victor 
Orthophonic Records to inspire your 
daily work. Tear out this list and take 
it with you to any dealer in Victor prod- 
ucts. Normal school instructors, music 
supervisors, rural schools... all recom- 
mend impressively the use of Victor 
Orthophonic Records. 


Primary Songs 
Jack in the Pulpit (2) In the 
Belfry (3) Corn Soldiers (4) 
Naming the Trees (5) The Squir- 
rel (6) The Windmill. GREEN. 
Riggetty Jig (2) Singing School 
(3) Dancing Song (4) Dancing 
in May (5) Mother Goose Lul- 
laby. GREEN. 
No. 19891, 75c 


Melodies and Instrumental 
Combinations 
Badinage (Herbert) Piccolo. 
Legend of the Bells (Planquette) 
Bells. Humoresque (Dvorak) Vio- 
lin. Scherzo from ThirdSymphony 
(Beethoven) Bassoon. Menuett 
(Paderewski) Viola. Gavotte 
(Popper) Violin. Menuett in G 


CS 


(Beethoven) Cornet Duet. Flute 
Melody (Indian) Flute. 
No. 20164, 75c 


Morning (Grieg) Flute, Oboe 
and Piano. Vivate Bachus (Mo- 
zart) Piccolo, Bassoon and Piano. 
Canzonetta (Gaspari) Violin, 
"Cello and Harp. Serenade 
(Schubert) Cornet, Trombone 
and Piano. Lullaby (Emmett) 
Bells and Celeste. Go, Pretty 
Rose (Marzials) Violin, Flute 
and Piano. 
No. 19926, 75c 


Cavitana (Beethoven) Oboe, 
French Horn and Piano. Ro- 
mance (Halevey) Clarinet, Bas- 
soon and Piano. Shepherd Song 
(Wagner) English Horn and 


Piano. Coronation March (Mey- 
erbeer) Bass Clarinet and Pi. ™, 
Air from “La Juive”’ (Halevey, 
English Horn, Viola and Piano. 
Voice of Love (Schumann) 
Flute, "Cello and Piano. 

No. 20150, 75c 


Beautiful Things Just to 
Hear! 
Tales of Hoffman — Barcarolle 


(Offenbach) vicToR ORCHESTRA 
No. 20011, 75c 


O Vermeland (Swedish Folk 
Song) VICTOR STRING ENSEMBLE 
No. 19923, 75c 

Minuet (Bach) KREISLER. 
No. 1136, $1.50 
Moment Musical (Schubert) 


CASALS. 
No. 1143, $1.50 


The Educational Department 




















VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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